











300,000 POUNDS 


OF PAPER PRODUCTS DAILY 


Since 1893 we have been supplying Texas and 
the Southwest with paper and paper products. 


@ BOXBOARD @ EGG CARTONS 

@ BUILDING PAPER @ EGG CASE FILLERS 

@ WRAPPING PAPER @ WALLRITE SPECIALTIES 
@ PAPER SPECIALTIES 


FLEMING & SONS, INC. 
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B DALLAS PION 


Years of Progress 
INVITE 
Greater Confidence 


mnt 


Old firms like old friends have demonstrated their worth through years of plenty 
and lean years of hardship. The concerns listed on this page have an enviable 
record and are known as “old friends” by thousands of customers and people 





living in this section. 
Established 
1869 The Schoellkopf Co. 


72 Years 
Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


1856 


Padgitt Bros. Company 
72 Years 
Leather Goods—W holesale 
and Retail 


1869 1897 


Dallas Ry. & Term. Co. 
69 Years 
Street Railways 


Dallas Trans. & Term. 
Warehouse Co. 

66 Years 

Transfer 


First Nat'l Bk. in Dallas S03 
66 Years 
Banking 


187¢ 
1875 


1659 
1900 


1875 
1876 


Fakes & Company 
65 Years 
Furnishing Texas Homes 
Since 1876 


1904 
1908 


Charles Ott, Inc. 
65 Years 
Safes, Locksmiths and Guns 


1876 
1876 
1876 


Trezevant & Cochran 
65 Years 
Insurance General Agents 


Ed. C. Smith & Bro. 
Undertaking Co. 


65 Years 
Funeral Directors 


1909 


1911 


Mosher Steel Co. 
56 Years 
Structural Reinforcing Steel 
and Machinery Repairs 


J. W. Lindsley & Co. 
52 Years 
Real Estate, Insurance 


1885 1912 


1912 
1914 


1885 
18590 


William S. Henson, Inc. 
Successors to: 
J. M. Colville & Son 
51 Years 
Printing and Advertising 


Fleming & Sons, Inc. 
48 Years 
Manufacturers—Paper and 
Paper Products 


1932 
189 





Established 


Briggs-Weaver 
Machinery Co. 
45 Years 
Industrial Machinery and 
Supplies 


Merchants Retail Credit 
Association 

44. Years 

“Fact Bilt” Credit Reports 


Dallas Plumb’g Co., Inc. 
42 Years 
Plumbers 


John Deere Plow Co. 
41 Years 
Agricultural Implements 


Republic Insurance Co. 
38 Years 
Writing Fire, Tornado, Allied 
Lines, Automobile and Inland 
Marine Insurance 


Atlas Metal Works 


37 Years 
Sheet Metal Manufacturers 


Stewart Title Guaranty 
Co. 

33 Years 

Abstracts of Title, Insurance 


Hutchinson-Bonner & 
Burleson 

32 Years 

Certified Public Accountants 


Graham-Brown 
Shoe Co. 
30 Years 
Manufacturing Wholesalers 


Stewart Office Supply Co. 
29 Years 
Stationers—Office Outfitters 


P. B. Seastrunk 
29 Years 
Electrical Contractor 


Texas Employers i _ 
Insurance Assn. es 
27 Years ae! 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. Ga 
¥ 

Metropolitan Building & 4 DALL, 


Loan Assn. 
9 Years 
Savings and Loans 
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A RECORD NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED! 


When the 29,000,000th Ford rolled recently from the 
assembly line, an all-time record for the industry 
was set, 29,000,000 units built by the same manage- 
ment and all bearing one name —a name that has 
become one of the best-known trade-marks in the 
world! 

It is significant that this achievement comes at a time 
when our country is making a mighty effort to re- 
arm swiftly. For to further that effort, to help speed 
it along in any possible way, we have offered the vast 
facilities of the Rouge Plant and every ounce of our 
experience. 

As you read this, a new $21,000,000 Ford airplane 
engine plant, started only last fall, is nearly com- 
pleted. A new magnesium alloy plant, one of the 
few in the country, is already in production on light- 


FORD 
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MOTOR 


weight airplane engine castings. Work is right now 
under way on a new $18,000,000 plant for mass pro- 
duction of big bomber assemblies. Orders have been 
filled for military vehicles of several types, including 
army reconnaissance cars, staff cars and bomb serv- 
ice trucks. 

In the midst of this activity for National Defense, 
building the 29 millionth Ford car is simply one part 
of the day’s work. 

The public has acclaimed the 1941 Ford car as the 
finest in Ford history. Ford Dealers are enjoying 
their greatest sales and expecting their best year 
since 1937. 


It is good to be producing the things America needs, 
and to be setting records on the way! 
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CRYSTAL BALLROOM, FINEST HOTEL BANO 
AND MEETING ROOM IN THE SOUTHWEST 


PRESIDENTIAL SUITE, TYPIFYING THE LUXURY 
OF THE MANY BAKER SUITES 





PEACOCK TERRACE, THE ROOF GAR 
THAT'S FAMOUS FROM COAST TO CO 


THE MURAL 

ROOM, ONE OF THE 

NATION'S OUTSTAND- 

ING DINE AND TEXAS INSTITUTION 


DANCE RENDEZVOUS 
THE ABSOLUTE BEST IN CONVENTION SERVIC 
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Mobilgas 


Drive in at the sign of the Flying Red 
Horse for a tankful of Mobilgas. You'll 
like the quick response . . smooth ac- 
celeration .... full power and long mileage 
that Mobilgas gives. In traffic, or on the 
highway, Mobilgas delivers 
the BALANCED Perform- 
ance that means greater 
motoring enjoyment. 


Theres a friendly 
MAGNOLIA DEALER 


IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD 

































Dallas’ First Hundred Years 


—a brilliant century for history 


- YEAR Dallas celebrates its 100th birthday. 
Its cake is studded with the smoke stacks of new in- 
dustries and it is being serenaded by the jingle of 


cash registers and the hum of machinery. 


An unforgettable milestone in the city’s history has 
been reached—a milestone that sees Dallas well on 
its way to become one of the key towns of the nation 
and from social, cultural and economic standpoints, 
it has already outstripped much older towns in the 
Southwest and bids to achieve even greater success in 
the next century. 


It wasn’t so long ago that the first manufacturer 
built a plant here; that the telephone was a talking 
toy; that gas and electrictiy were looked upon with a 
skeptical eye; that the only place a man could buy a 
suit or a lady a dress was the general store. And look 


at the strides that the city has made since then. 


The city’s retail stores are famous. Dallas is known 
far and wide as an oil center, a key industrial district; 
an aviation capital, fourth ranking insurance town in 


the United States. 


Can you think of any other place where so much 


has been achieved in such a relatively short period? 


John Neely Bryan and his little band of settlers 
cleared back the wilderness to forge the foundation 
for the city that is ours today. And in the 100 years 
that followed the framework has been placed for the 


Dallas of tomorrow. 


The pioneering period is ended. Dallas has reached 
its majority. The city’s growth from now on will be 
on a more metropolitan level than ever before—and 


that is going some. 


When you think how long it took towns like Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago to reach their peaks and 
compare this with the rapid strides that Dallas has 
made in just 100 years, you can readily see that this 


town is destined to become the mecca of the Southwest. 


The spirit that helped Bryan and his followers 
throw off the hardships of the frontier remains today 
to help us build a greater Dallas—the town that will 


always be THE STAR OF THE LONE STAR STATE. 


W A um 


Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce 


Centennial Y ear Committee 
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Birthday Entertainmen 
Puts City in Limelight 


By KARL HOBLITZELLE 


ITH the culture of a truly metro- 
politan host Greater Dallas has cut 
a 100-candle birthday cake that long will 
be remembered. The choicest ingredi- 
ents of the entertainment art have gone 
into the creation of this festive Centen- 
nial repast, and each slice contains new 
delights to tempt 
the most discrimi- 
nating tastes and 
linger in pleasant 
retrospect of a mo- 

mentous occasion. 
The series of out- 
standing events 
which has been pre- 
pared for Dallas’ 

100th anniversary 


Mr. Hoblitzelle celebration this year 


may be said to be one concoction which 


even the cooks enjoy. and one, certain- 

ly, that too many cooks have not spolied. 

The many splendid citizens, men and Bm L~ rs | a bs &, lf _ sas 
women. who have contributed to this : : * ti Pan, = ce 
worthwhile enterprise are due credit for la iW Cas i 2 : il “te 
marking a milestone in our city’s prog- ss + . Ss e 
ress in a manner that stimulates and ; ‘ 
provokes pride in its future, and com- in . i - a 
tent 


| 


mands growing respect and regard from , 
th : tl th Le ot ehiiaes-tl Shown above is a scene from Opera Under the Stars, the city's Summer gift on its 100th birthday 
a ¥, ass Sé Ss . . . . . . . . 
1€ Countless mous a oF vis — who Below is the impressive Hall of State, which houses the Dallas Historical Society archives. 
have been attracted into our midst as a ial 
~al 
result. 
: held 
One notable result already has been to The 
make Dallas a center of flower culture. ' i 1 
a city which knows and appreciates the > we 
beauties of nature. “Gardens of the : : poi 
Americas,” which began the Centen- nn e of T, 
nial cavalcade, was an outstanding suc- ~~, ee aff: 


cess In every respect. hug 7 


More than 120,000 persons, many Is 
from out of town, viewed the $1.000.000 
collection of blooms which were assem- 
bled at Fair Park from all parts of this 
country and a number of neighboring 
nations in the western hemisphere. All 
praise to the Dallas Anniversary Asso- 
ciation, which planned and executed the 
mammoth affair; to Herbert Marcus, 
president, and to the underwriters who 
made possible an annual event to which 
all Dallas residents and thousands of 


tail 
plo 
| 


son 


wit 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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usiness is Good... 
and It’s Getting Better 


By C. F. O'DONNELL 


‘HERE is, according to Shakespeare, 
a tide in the affairs of men which. 
tain as the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Th re is likewise a tide in the affairs of 
cites. and though I am no clairvoyant. 
| { el that Dallas is on that tide. which 
tak n at the flood will lead to—no man 
can say what great 
development in the 

future. 

So far. Dallas has 
felt only the first ex- 
perimental surges of 
that wave which the 
close observer of 
the of the 


city’s development 


trend 


Mr. O'Donnell 
during the last few years needs must 
fee! is gathering beneath us. 

We are only beginning to realize the 
vast potentialities in the wave. Before 
long we shall undoubtedly those 
a fortunate geographical posi- 


see 
forces 
tion. an energetic people and an enter- 
prising leadership in business, industry 
and government—begin converting po- 
tentialities into actualities. 

That we have not yet even begun to 
realize the possibilities is the opinion 
held by most business men of Dallas. 
The city, for example, has hardly begun 
to feel the expansion from new factories 
which located here last year. A case in 
point is North American Aviation, Inc., 
of Texas. Undoubtedly business has been 
affected somewhat by operation of this 
huge airplane factory. But the big boost 
is yet to come, when the plant has ob- 
tained its full complement of 10,000 em- 
ploves and is producing at capacity. 

ue to be doubled also is the per- 
soniel of the Procter & Gamble plant 
wit!, completion of the $1,000,000 addi- 
tion now being erected. 

These are only two of the many ex- 
amjles of what I referred to as the 
firs| experimental surges of the wave. 
Peorie and payrolls make a city. Dallas stands out 
in the nation in both respects because of its high 


per capita purchasing power. 
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Smoke-stacks rise skyward to denote the industrial 
power of Dallas. 


Let us examine the tangible evidence 


which presages the rise of this new and 


perhaps most important of the tides in 
the history of Dallas. Let us see why 
we can say that the steady expansion 
and development of Dallas heretofore 
has been in the nature of a preparation 
for the new era now opening out before 
the city. 

Looming largest, of course, in the 
business picture today is national de- 
fense preparation. Estimates place de- 
fense contracts already obtained and now 
being obtained by Dallas firms at $100,- 


°e 


000,000. Much of this, to be sure, is 
represented in construction of projects 
such as army camps, but a sizable part 
of it is also represented in production 
of army garments and light equipment 
manufactured right here in Dallas. 

For instance, Charles R. Moore, dis- 
trict O.P.M. coordinator, reports that in 
the Dallas industrial area, contracts for 
$18,950,208 had been awarded through 
June 5. In other words, this is money 
being spent in Dallas. In the North 
Texas area up until May 22, production 
contracts awarded totaled $57,663,490. 
Dallas, of course, benefits from this ex- 
penditure. Furthermore, all of this is 
“oravy above normal business. 

But even here, we still have hardly 
more than scratched the surface of pos- 
sibilities, Mr. Moore tells us. 

Closely allied to defense production 
in significance is the industrial gain 
which the city has shown. The latest 
exact figures available reveal that Dal- 
las did $160.000.000 worth of manufac- 
turing in 1940. It is the concensus of 
opinion among local industrialists that 
the figure will touch or exceed $200.- 
000,000 this year. 

Turning next to the wholesalers, we 
find there an upswing which already 
has pushed business up an estimated 15 
per cent over last year. And last year 
this business brought $694.539,070 into 
Dallas. 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Byran Begins a City 


John Neely Bryan, founder of Dallas, who settled 
on the banks of the Trinity River where the Com- 
merce Street viaduct now stands. 


ROM a rough shelter of cedar 

_ boughs to an internationally famous 
city. That is the colorful 100-year his- 
tory of Dallas. 

The city was born in 1841 when John 
Neely Bryan, a Tennesseean, came here 
from Arkansas to investigate the possi- 
bilities of a trading post. He was so im- 
pressed with the area that he returned 
to Arkansas determined to sell his hold- 
ings and make his home in the new land. 

Bryan had spent most of his mature 
life among the Indians and he believed 
that he could establish a trading post 
here that would lure Indian trade from 
a vast territory. 

But when the pioneer returned to the 
site of Dallas in November of 1841 he 
soon discovered that most of the Indians 
had left the area because the white men 
were moving in on them. 

The rugged, resourceful settler re- 
fused to be discouraged. however, and 
he made himself a shelter of cedar 
boughs on the banks of the Trinity River 
near where the Commerce Street viaduct 
now stands. 

Bryan heard of a settlement of white 
families near the site of the present day 
Arlington and he made his way up the 
Trinity and invited them to join him in 
establishing a town on the lower river. 


Several families accepted the invita- 
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Metropolis Grows 
from a Shelter 
ok Cedar Boughs 


tion eventually but the first man to see 
the advantages of Bryan’s argument was 
John Beeman from Illinois, who brought 
his half brother, James Beeman, and his 
daughter Margaret, to the new terri- 
tory. 

Bryan and Margaret fell in love and 
on February 26, 1843, they became the 
first couple to be married in Dallas 
County. 

Records fail to show definitely who 
the city of Dallas was named for. Bryan 
has been quoted as saying that “the 
town was named for my friend Dallas,” 
but it has never been known who this 
friend was. 

The county was named for John Mif- 
flin Dallas, vice-president under Polk, 
but since the town of Dallas was found- 
ed before the Philadelphia statesman ran 
for office, it is hardly likely that Bryan 
knew him. 

Bryan made his early living in this 
territory by selling powder, lead and 
whiskey to the settlers. Later he helped 


Dallas County was named for George Mifflin Dal- 
las, who was vice-president under Polk. It is be- 
lieved that the city was named for another Dallas, 
a friend of Bryan's whose identity has never 
been made clear. 


Margaret Beeman married Bryan on February 26, 
1843, to become the first bride of the settlement 
which her husband had founded two years before. 
them till the rich soil which produced 
fine corn. 

The pioneer was named the first post- 
master of Dallas and maintained an of- 
fice in his rustic home. Customers sel- 
dom bothered him because the monthly 
mail rarely consisted of more than two 
letters and usually one of them was for 
Bryan. 

The town’s first settler took an ac 
part in the growth of the communi 
and was always consulted concer 
civic improvements. Bryan was a dream- 
er but he had definite ideas about 
the town should grow. 

Bryan yielded his place as first cit 
of Dallas to Alexander Cockrell in | 
when he sold the pioneer capitalist 
remaining town lots and his ferry rig 

Cockrell had plans for the indusirial 
development of the growing town and 
he constructed a saw mill and a 
story brick building. He died in | 
but his wife, Sarah, carried on her 
band’s enterprises and_constructe 
steam flour mill and a hotel. 

Bryan fled Dallas in 1855 under 
false impression that he had kille 
man and went to the Creek nation. 
remained away until the Civil War 
returned to enlist only to find tha‘ 
was too old. He died in Austin in 1] 
His widow lived until 1919, when 
died here. 
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VIRST manufacturer to see the 
} advantages of Dallas as a distri- 
ion center was Maxime Guillot, 
» began making carriages here 
1852. He is shown, right, listen- 
to his daughter play the organ. 
lot became a wealthy man be- 

ie of his foresight. 


a 


Dallas grew, religion played 
an ever increasing part in the 
munity and one of the better 
wn early-day churches was St. 
hews Cathedral, shown below 


as | looked in 1874. 


GH THE YEARS 


Y the middle 1870’s, Dallas had lost its identity as a village and was 
forging ahead with the strides of an alert and progressive town. It 

was already becoming known for its large homes like the one shown below 
which stood on the site of the present-day Dallas Technical High School. 





it 


sl Ht. 


sei 
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HE year 1874 is memorable f 

a roaring flood. The sluggi 
Trinity River, fed by unusual 
heavy rains, roared out of its ban 
to take a toll of stock and crops. T! 
stream was so swift that it wreck 
the old Commerce Street bridve 
shown at left. 


ARLY-DAY Dallasites were fun- 

loving people and they never 
missed an occasion for fanfare. 
Shown at right is the Mardi Gras 
parade of 1874 with King Cotton 
riding on a throne of bales. Note 
the cotton-covered pony standing by 
the front wagon. On the rear “float” 
are seated several young ladies who 
were members of the king’s court. 


> 


IRECTLY below is the old 

Oriental Hotel which stood on 
the site which is occupied today by 
the Baker Hotel. The old hostelry 
was known throughout the South- 
west for its hospitality and fine 
furnishings. 


of Commerce and Lamar Streets. Some of the architectural lines, 
such as the rail fence and porch entrance and shutters, are back in 


Sie HOUSE” of 1879 is shown below. It stood on the corner 


popularity today. 








ORS ETAL. 
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ner 
nes, 
- in 


AIN Street in 1885, above, was 
M little better than the county’s 
poorest rural roads of today, but it 
was becoming lined with thriving 
stores which helped to give the town 
a wide reputation as a prosperous 
place. Litthe did the population of 
Dallas realize in those days that this 
street was destined to become the 
home of some of the richest banks 
and stores in the Southwest. 
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Beginning 
of a City 


OW Dallas begins its growth 

toward the metropolitan city 
that it is today. This sharp rise will 
be charted by the pictures on this 
page and the ones to follow. 


ROSPERITY of this era can be 

seen in a mural which adorns a 
wall in the city hall. Fine horses, 
fine carriages and the most stylish 
clothes were common sights on the 
streets of Dallas. A traveler wrote to 
a friend in England: “I expected to 
find Indians and cattle roaming the 
streets, but the town of Dallas is 
definitely metropolitan in every 
respect.” 


ae 


AST improvement in the town’s 


appearance can be seen in com- 
paring the Main Street scene with 
the Lamar Street picture, left, which 
was taken in 1900. Note the paved 
street, the electric tram and the gen- 
erally cleaner and more dignified 
appearance of the buildings. 








Old River 


Roars Again 


HE Trinity River went on 

another rampage in 1908. It 
reached an all-time level, causing 
loss of human life as well as prop- 
erty. These scenes show a railroad 
trestle being washed away and a 
large crowd standing on the bank 
at the old McKinney Avenue span, 
watching the swift water destroy a 
bridge upstream. 





“anyon 
Forms 


1 HE YEAR 1910 saw Dallas 


launched on one of the most 


prosperous eras in its history. And 


wil 1 the prosperity came new build- 
to form the distinctive down- 
1 canyon which denotes the fi- 
cial power of this area. Shown 
ght is a picture of the Main and 
rd intersection as the Kirby 


ding began to rise. 


elow is the downtown section as 
ooks today. Towering buildings 
house the offices of many of the 
Southwest's largest firms and estab- 
lish the city as one of the “bright 
spots” on the business map of the 


nation. 








Dates of Notable Events in the 
History of Dallas 


1841—John Neely Bryan settles on site of Dallas. 

1843—Bryan marries Margaret Beeman. 

1843—Bryan named postmaster. 

1845—Hord’s Ridge (the present Oak Cliff) 
founded. 

1846—Dallas County created and named for 
George M. Dallas. 

1849—The Cedar Snag becomes town’s first 
newspaper. 

1852—Guillot’s carriage factory becomes town’s 
first manufacturing plant. 


1856—Dr. S, B. Pryor elected first mayor of 
Dallas. 

1859—First fair staged by County Agricultural 
and Mechanical Association. 

1860—Big fire sweeps downtown Dallas. 

1872—Houston, Texas and Central becomes first 
railroad to enter town. 

1881—Public schools established. 

1890—Dallas sees first automobile. 

890—City gets electric street cars. 

1890—Present courthouse constructed. 

1908—Chamber of Commerce formed. 

1914—Present city hall constructed. 

1914—Union Terminal constructed. 

1914—Federal Reserve Bank located here. 

1915—Southern Methodist University opens. 
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—Lloyd Long Photo. 


city that Dallas is today just 
Bryan settled here. 
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In 1886, the culmination of years of effort resulted in the organization 
Texas State Fair and the Dallas County Exposition. Then there were Sta 
larger, with more spacious buildings and grounds, larger attendance, but no: 
ambitious. That ambition has brought results. Since 1886, civic minded 
of Dallas have struggled in building the State Fair of Texas. Their effor 
not without results, because today the State Fair of Texas stands far in f 
all other State fairs... it is the most beautiful, and by far the largest. 


AT THE TOP RIGHT is a view of the Old < 
and the recently completed FAIR PARK 
where a ten weeks season of Opera U 

Stars is being presented by J. J. Shi 


ot 
yiew vow® 


Imposing Main Entrance gates have always been one of the 
boasts of the State Fair of Texas. Three are shown above. The 
top picture was the original entrance, and was replaced in 1902 
by one on the right, which in turn was replaced by the lower 
in 1908. The lower one lasted until the Texas Centennial in 1936. 


The MILLION DOLLAR Hall of State is the most imposing build- 
ing in the entire State. It houses the Dallas Historical Society 
and a Museum of Texas History. 
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21 Years... 
18,000,000 Visitors 


1,001,410 
912,303 


814,078 
1,023,563 
647,932 
699,165 
973,154 


Centennial 


an 
Pan-American 

961,383 

1,036,70€ 

1,116,487 
TOTAL 21 Year Attendance 18,267,785 
Average Annual Attendance 869,895 
Average Daily Attendance 54,368 

















Population 












Bank Debits 






January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 












Total 









Bank Clearings 






January 
February 
March 

| April 

i May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 












Total 






Postal Receipts 






January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 










Total 






Building Permits 
(Greater Dallas) 






January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 











Total 





HH 


1940 Census, Greater Dallas 


1940 
277.437.0900 
246,680,000 
263,377,000 
257.803,000 
259.082,000 
238.522.000 
244,214,000 
227.847.000 
235.563.0090 
293,501,000 
281,346,000 
334.728.000 





w 


- 160,201,000 


1940 
256,309,606 
230,577,660 
253,558,735 
247,296,000 
242.860.685 
226,.286.000 
231,033,992 
225,551,710 
235,950,936 
289,792,769 
271,355,571 


276.208.883 





N 


.986,782,340 


1940 
$ 378.901 
363.063 
375.895 
359.817 
374.476 
332,454 
346,649 
374,310 
364.695 
127.096 
101.892 
198,521 





$ 4,597,769 


1940 
$ 872,378 
1,129,982 
1.083.791 
1,234,524 
1,235,706 
1,478,250 
1,297,536 
1,455,748 
1,626,900 
1,160,150 
686,582 
2,961,051 








$16,204,588 





360,212 


1941 
$304,493,000 
266.539.000 
303.792,000 
311.555.000 
319.751,000 


1941 
$287.023.080 
248,895,325 
288.663.655 
292.033.655 
301,.183.323 


1941 
$ 408.351 
384,636 
396,608 
406,204 
415,186 


1941 
$ 1,048,691 
971,557 
1,068,405 
1,142,093 
1,528,696 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Telephone Connections 


Dailas County 


(New Passenger Cars and Trucks) 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


Electric Meters 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Total 


School Enrollment 


1935 
1936 
1937 


54,367 
54,466 
54,529 


Statistics Chart Dallas’ Growth 


These statistics are for Dallas, Highland Park and University Park only and do not include such towns as Grand Prairie (site of the $7,500,000 
North American plane plant and $1,000,000 Naval Base), Garland, Cockrell Hill, Pleasant Mound and other nearby communities. 


Water Connections 


1940 
78,057 
78.271 
78,614 
79.001 
79.311 
79,599 
79.887 
80,109 
80,319 
80.631 
80.859 
81,029 


948,748 


1949 
95.540 
96.051 
97,903 
97.430 
96.636 
97,489 
97.718 
98,122 
99,264 
99,880 

100,479 
101.071 


1,178,583 


Motor Vehicle Registrations— 


1,977 
1,992 


20.682 


1949 
86.814 
86.956 
87.475 
88.980 
88,404 
88.661 
88.882 
89.375 
89.776 
90,103 
90,590 
91,050 


1,066,166 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 

81,284 
81.552 
81.817 
82.09] 
82,481 


1941 
101,949 
102,713 
103,574 
104,077 
104,419 


1941 
91,215 
91,912 
92,128 
92,59! 
93,23: 


53,95 
54,31: 
53,61: 
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Work and 
Play Go 
Kand in Hand 


\LLASITES today retain the same 
love for the outdoors that was born 
early day settlers of this area. At 
opportunity thousands of citizens 
for nearby parks and lakes to en- 
\imming, boating and fishing. 


ers get their recreation from golf, 


. horseback riding and picnicking. 
lizing the demand for outdoor 
itional facilities, the city of Dallas 
mstructed over 60 parks in which 
ated tennis courts, wading and 
ning pools, scenic walks, attractive 
unity houses and baseball dia- 
the fisherman, Dallas offers Bach- 
Lake. White Rock Lake. Lake 
; and Mountain Creek Lake. From 
of these waters, over which motor- 
and sail boats speed today, In- 
and early-day settlers obtained the 
; of fish which graced their tables. 
25-acre White Rock Lake Park is 


the most popular areas of its 


orseback riding, and many other outdoor 


activities keep Dallasites busy. 
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Tennis, fishing, boating and surfboard riding are 
enjoyed by thousands of Dallasites during the 
summer months. 


kind in the state. It attracts 800,000 peo- 
ple annually and has a large swimming 
beach as well as fishing and boating 
facilities. 

For those who play golf, the city of- 
fers 14 public and semi-public golf 
courses, four of which are considered 
among the sportiest in the country. 

A score of riding stables with wind- 
ing, scenic bridle paths, border the out- 
skirts of the city and house some of the 
finest horses to be found in this part of 
the state. 

Recently bowling has grown in popu- 
larity in Dallas and both regulation and 
duck pin alleys have sprung up through- 
out the city, 

In season, Dallas is one of the best 
football towns in the nation. 

Dallasites work hard and play hard 
and this accounts in no small measure 
for the fact that the city is one of ihe 
healthiest towns in the Southwest. 


60 Parks 
Are Popular 


Fun Centers 
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The impressive Union Terminal was constructed in 1916 at a cost of $5,000,000 to give Dallas a metropolitan railroad station. 


Iron Horses Pull for Dallas 


N the midst of the boom during the 

early 1870's two railroads arrived in 
Dallas to lend fresh impetus to the pros- 
perous era. 

The first to reach here was the Hous- 
ton Texas & Central, which had been 
slowly approaching the town from the 
south since before the Civil War. On 
July 15, 1872, a crowd of 5,000 people. 
some of whom had never seen a locomo- 
tive, gathered where the Central tracks 
are located today and cheered the ar- 
rival of the first train, consisting of a 
string of freight cars and one passenger 


coach, pulled by a wood-burning engine. 
The citizens had donated $5,000 cash, 
115 acres of land and free right-of-way 
to abtain the road and they celebrated 
its arrival with a big barbecue. 

This railroad linked Dallas with Hous- 
ton and the Gulf Coast and later the line 
was extended to Denison, connecting 
with the Missouri-Kansas 
road to northern and eastern points. 


and Texas 





Trains on Dallas’ Tracks 
In Out 

Texas & Pacific . 

NIDNID c>5> Salo) Bo 

Fort Worth & Denver . 

Katy Bes 

Southern Pacific 

Rock Island 

Cotton Belt . 











These pictures show progress railroads have made 
through the years. Right, is a streamlined train of 
today. Left, is a freight engine and directly below 
is one of the first engines the MKT railroad 
ran into Dallas. 


The following year, a second railroad, 
the Texas & Pacific, was secured for al- 
las. This line provided connections with 
Shreveport and the East and eventually 
to the West. first as far as Fort W 
and later to El Paso. 

From then on Dallas’ position 
railroad hub for the Southwest was defi 
nitely established. Other roads laid 
into the town in quick succession. 

Today glistening rails crisscross here 
for seven major lines which route n¢ 
100 passenger and freight trains a 
in or out of the Union Terminal. 
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Niles a Day 


»\CK in 1887, mule-drawn cars of 
B the Street R Company _af- 
forced slow and often unsteady trans- 
port ition for Dallas. The 
stoo | on the front of his coach and, with 
rein- in hand. coaxed a stubborn mule 
alone the path between the tracks. 


ailway 


conductor 


lis form of transportation was the 
forerunner of Dallas’ modern tram sys- 
tem which was set up by the Dallas Rail- 
way and Terminal Company. 

Today. large, comfortable street cars 
and buses roll over the Dallas streets. 
carrying the people to their destinations 
in a minimum amount of time. 


I) Greater Dallas. the tram company 


Shown above is an old mule-drawn street car of 1887 which can be compared with the modern 
bus and street car at the bottom of the page. 


has a total of 104 miles of street car 
tracks and 106 miles of bus routes. 

On a typical day the buses, of which 
there are 186, travel 20.500 miles. The 
street cars, which number 232, travel 
19.000 miles. 

The Dallas Railway and Terminal 
Company has $12,900,000 invested in 
its transportation facilities, including the 
Interurban Building. 





New Bowling Alley 
In Lakewood Area 

One of the most modern bowling al- 
leys south of Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
opened in the Lakewood Shopping Dis- 
trict, Oram and Abrams’ Road, by Sid 
Henry. Known as the Lakewood Bowling 
Lanes, the establishment has 16 alleys, 
and constitutes an investment of nearly 
$100,000. The plant is air-conditioned. 


PFs, se 
re 
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In 1910, Dallas’ population got a thrill when Harry Weddington landed this plane in a cow pasture and explained the wonders of aviation to the 
hundreds who rushed to the scene to see the “birdman.” 


Huge shops are maintained in Dallas to service 
planes from as far away as South America. 


N 1861, Dallas residents marveled at 

the flight of a balloon. 

In 1910, Dallas became convinced of 
the possibilities of air travel when it 
witnessed a flying meet sponsored by 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 

In 1941, Dallas smiled in satisfaction 
when it was announced that the city had 
become the Air Capital of the Southwest. 

With its modern airport, Love Field, 
the $7,500,000 North American Avia- 
tion plant, the Southern Aircraft plant. 
Hensley Field, the Army port and the 
Naval Air Training Base, Dallas prob- 
ably has air facilities that will equal 
those of any inland town in the nation. 

Love Field got its start during the 
World War when it was used to train 
pilots. Almost immediately after the war 
it began to grow in importance as an 
airport and today it houses facilities for 
three major airlines, a huge overhaul 
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AIR CENTER 


station, an army mechanics school, and 
one of the nation’s largest private flying 
schools. 

There are 76 scheduled commercial 


airline flights from Love Field daily. 
Total airlines landings and takeoffs in 
1940 totaled 26,371. Total landings and 


takeoffs of all other aircrafts totaled 
116,068. Total in and out mail pound- 
age for 1940 was 264,138. 

The municipal airport traffic has 
grown so rapidly in the last few years 


Commercial planes fill the air over Love Field, 
with 76 scheduled flights daily. 


The ultra-modern terminal at Love Field is classed 
with the best in the nation. 


that the city is now spending $1,000,000 
on an enlargement program that will 
rank the field with the few topnotchers 
of the country. 
Dallas Firm Makes 
Texas Guard Banners 

A new type of flag is being manu |ac- 
tured in Dallas, according to J. Hug 
Campbell, 407 N. Ervay. Mr. Camp)ell. 
who distributes flags throughout 
Southwest, is now making guidons for 
the Texas Defense Guard. Forty of the 
banners have already been delivere 
companies in Dallas, El Paso, and 
eral towns in the Valley. 

“Since the guidons have been 
played we have received several in: 
ies from the East about how they 
made, which indicates that a wide-sp 
interest is being shown in Dallas in 
try,” said Mr. Campbell. 
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Here are two buses at one of Dallas’ terminals ready to take on passengers for cross-country trips. Modern and comfortable, the 
buses will make good connections for any point in the nation. 


Buses, Trucks Vital 


Over the highways of Texas and the 
nation travel buses and trucks which 
compose a comparatively new but vital 
mode of transportation. And because 
Dallas is the terminal for many of the 
nations major highways, it is natural 
that the city would become a center for 
such travel. 

Day in and day out, hundreds of pas- 
sengers and thousands of pounds of 
freight leave the city in streamlined 


buses and trucks, bound 


throrghout North America. 


for points 


F:cight and bus transportation was 
1928 and 


sinc’ then it has become an important 


introduced to Dallas about 


link n the city’s transportation facilities. 
thers are over 46 major trucking com- 
pani's in Dallas and eight major bus 


lines. There are two large bus stations 
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here and over a score of fine freight 
docks. 

Whether it be ice cream, furniture. 
fruit or machinery one wants hauled 
across the country he can find a truck- 
ing line in Dallas equipped to do the 
job and whether you want to go ten 
miles from town or to the East or West 
coast you can find a bus line here that 
will give you comfortable transportation 


and good connections. 


The Weight Problem 


Severe size and weight restrictions im- 


posed on motor vehicles by several states 
may be liberalized as a result of na- 
tional defense efforts. which are now 
focused on bottlenecks that hinder the 
free flow of interstate highway transpor- 
tation, says the American Petroleum In- 


dustries Committee. 


Links 


This scene is duplicated hundreds of times a day 
in Dallas. A workman is shown loading a large 
truck from one of the big freight docks 
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halt 


Proponents scored heavily in the latest round of their 30-year battle for canalization of the stream. A Texas dele. 
TRINITY RIVER gation of 125, of which 30 were from Dallas, recently returned from Washington, where a new plea for the river 
program was laid before the engineers for the Board of Rivers and Harbors. Headlines from the Dallas Morning 
News, The Times Herald and The Dallas Journal, reproduced below, tell of the Washington trip in an effort to get the scene above reproduced. The picture, 
top, shows the H.A. Harvey, Jr., as it landed in Dallas for the first time. It plied between here and McCommas Bluff, 13 miles down the river. This service 


was first launched in 1893. 


niverProle*'10 Civic Leaders F orm/if/p 
ee "Nucleus for Canal Plealifre 
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A typical scene on hundreds of Dallas County farms at cotton pickin’ time. 


Fertile 


LTHOUGH John Neely Bryan came 
here primarily to establish a trad- 
post, he was quick to realize the 
ultural advantages of this area. 
‘e, as travelers came this way, Bryan 
them of the rich soil and pointed to 
lush grass as an example of what 
lack land could produce. 
ind as settlers joined the founder of 
is, they made clearings and planted 
which, produced far beyond their 
tations. 
iter, grain and cotton were planted 
and they, too, thrived to the extent that 
Dallas County became one of the lead- 
ing agricultural sections in the state. 


County. 1 
truly in. the 


land. of cotton 


Reason for the successful farming is 


that Dallas lies in one of the richest 


blackland belts in the nation. 

Principal crop grown in the county 
today is cotton. In 1940, over 28,600 
crops of 


bales were produced. Fine 


wheat, oats, corn and hay were also real- 


Soil... Good Crops 


ized while truck gardens and 
groves produced better than ever before. 

Dallas county has 240,567 acres of 
crop land and its farms are valued at 
$44,825,697. 


Because of Dallas’ strategic agricul- 


pecan 


tural position it has become the largest 
cotton market in the world. 
Housed in an impressive 17-story struc- 
ture, the Dallas Cotton Exchange handles 
bales of cotton 


inland 


more than two million 
per season. under normal circumstances. 
Before the European war, cotton firms 
from throughcut the world had offices 
here, in order to purchase the fine lint 
which is grown in this area. 


This mural in the Texas Hall of State, Fair Park, shows co-operation between Texas farmers and the city folks. 
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1874 


Flickering 
Flame 


NE of the most exciting chapters in 

the history of Dallas was written 

on the night of June 22. 1874, when a 

group of leading citizens gathered at the 

Dallas City Gas Light Works and wit- 

nessed the turning of gas into the bois 
d’arc mains for the first time. 

Simultaneously. a corps of drilled men 

with ladders lighted the street lamps of 











This picture was taken near Handley on September 20, 1920, 
when Mayor Frank Wozencraft of Dallas turned on the new 
16-inch gas line from Ranger, bringing the city its first 
supply of West Texas gas. 


Here are the two gas company buildings in Dallas. 

The front structure is the impressive home of the 

Dallas Gas Co., while the rear building houses 
the Lone Star Gas Co. 

Dallas and people along the main thor- 

oughfare cheered as the pale glow from 

the lamps shattered the shadows. 

At that time, 200 homeowners had 
contracted for gas but, they only used 
it for light. People bragged about how 
clearly they could see by the flickering 
flames and for the first few weeks some 
of those who had the gas lights held 
what amounted to open houses so their 
neighbors and friends could see the won- 
der of the age. 


Blaze of 


Glory 
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{Continued on Page 43) 








58 Years of Power for Dallas 


ladustry and Home 


ISON first gave central station 
‘lectric service to the world in Sep- 
tem er, 1882 when his Pearl Street sta- 
tion lighted the streets of New York City. 
A fw months later in the summer of 
188. central station electric service be- 
gan lighting the streets of the frontier 
tow of Dallas. 
Tie Dallas Electric Lighting Company 
—fo-ebear of the company which today 


supp ies electric service to the entire 


metr»politan Dallas area—converted an 
old -hurch building into a power plant 
housing four Weston dynamos each cap- 
able of lighting ten arc lamps for street 
illumination. Today’s total generating 
capacity of the two huge plants needed 


to supply ample power to Dallas could 
light 2,275,000 50-watt electric lamps. 
This capacity totals 113,750 kilowatts, 
or more than 150,000 horsepower to 
serve nearly 95,000 electric service users, 
including 83,318 residentail, 9,400 com- 


This giant plant is the “key” in Dallas 
power system. 


mercial, 1,043 industrial and 702 other 
customers in one of America’s most 
“electrically-minded” cities. The Dallas 
Power & Light Company was organized 
under its present name on September 
22, 1917. 
The old church building, right, served as Dallas’ 
first power plant. Today much of the city's power 


comes from the Mountain Creek Station, 
shown below. 


(Continued on Page 42) 

















The Voice Over the Wire 


A downtown scene in the early 1880's shows a 
maze of telephone poles as they were used in 
those days. At right is the attractive Southwestern 
Bell Telephone building here which acts as state, 
divisional, district and local headquarters 
for the firm. 


ELEPHONE service came to Dallas 
on June 1. 1881. five after 
Alexander Graham Bell invented what 
doubting neighbors called “a_ talking 


years 


toy.” 

The first switchboard was installed on 
the second floor of a building on the 
south side of Elm Street. two doors west 
of Poydras. 


Almost from the beginning the tele- 


phone firm grew with speed far beyond 
figures 


the fondest expectations and 
show that it is still progressing at a 
rapid pace. 

A typical example of the company’s 
expansion can be seen in the April 
figures for this year. At the close of 
that month Dallas had 104,077 telephone 
connections as compared to 97,430 for 
the same period last year. 

From 1909 to 1918 Dallas had two 
telephone companies and this created 
confusion because business firms and 
some homeowners alike found it neces- 
sary to subscribe to both services. So in 
1918 the Southwestern Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the Dallas 
Automatic Telephone Company merged. 
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In 1925 the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company bought the properties of the 
Dallas Telephone Company and in 1928 
the giant Telephone Building at 308 
South Akard Street was constructed io 
become state as well as divisional. dis- 
trict and local headquarters for the firm. 

Dallas’ telephone history still is be- 
ing written. More than 35 per cent of 
the city’s telephones have been added in 


the last five years. 
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During 1941 the telephone com; 
plans to spend more money for ; 
tional plant than in any previous 
1928 

building 


with the exception of when 


13-story administration 
erected. Two new exchange build 
are being constructed this 
“Dixon” building near Love Field. 
the “Fairdale” building in the \\ 
Rock section. The “W right” buildi: 


the Lisbon area is being doubled in 


year, 


“ete eeepanetecoomener mpeg 
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DALLAS’ LEADING HOTEL 
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Great National 


Lite 


ye oe a 
v S.J. Hay, President Sd 














NATIONAL 


UTRAILWAYS]| 


BUS SYSTEM 


oN 
RIDE 
The FAMOUS 


BOWEN 
MAINLINERS 


EXTRA LOW RATES TO 
Brownwood (Camp Bowie) San Angelo 
Houston — South Texas 
Wichita Falls—Amarillo—California 


Example: 
Dallas-Houston 


3 wa ; h “ 


med 


ON SALE DAILY AT 


TRAILWAYS 


STATION 
(Interurban Bldg.) 


Shorter 
---- (Quicker 


BOWEN 


MOTOR COACHES 





Men and machines give Dallas high ranking as a manufacturing center. 


Business 
(Continued from Page 11) 

Both wholesalers and manufacturers 
are finding a lucrative market in ex- 
panding Latin-American trade. Physical 
evidence of this comparatively new field 
of possibilities will be placed in the 
record with the beginning of the ihree- 
week market season here on July 20. 
In addition to retail buyers from at least 
eight states in this area many will come 


from Mexico, Central and South Amer- 
ica. Nearly 1000 buyers are expected to 
make this the most significant fall mar- 
ket season ever held here. 

Following the logical trend from 
ufacturers and wholesalers to loc: 
tailers, we find sales in that divisi: 

2 per cent over 1940, a year 
established a mark of $175,000.000 in 
retail business. 

{Continued on Page 40! 


Dallas stands out as a wholesale market because of its talented designers and workers 
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THE PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRY HAS 
PLAYED A VITAL PART IN OUR CITY'S GROWTH 


Snail 

— one hundred years after its founding, 
Dallas stands before the nation as one of its 
greatest and most progressive communities. 


It is a source of satisfaction to us at Haugh- 
ton Brothers that the printing and publishing 
industry in Dallas has kept pace with the remarkable 
growth of our great city. 


The art of printing already was old in 1841, but 
the refinements of the last one hundred years have 
brought it to a point of near perfection that relegates 
the printing of that year to the museum. 


The printing and publishing industry in Dallas 
today employs considerably more than a thousand 
wage earners who are paid in excess of one and 
three-quarter million dollars a year, makes pur- 
chases that exceed three million dollars a year, and 
annucily turns out manufactured products with a 
value of more than ten million dollars. 





The entire printing and publishing industry of 
Dalla: has just reason to be proud of this important 
place t occupies in our city’s economy and the part 
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it has played in our city’s marvelous development. 
And today, with its modern plants and equipment, 
and with skilled workmen manning its many technical 
operations, this indispensable Dallas industry is pre- 
pared to enter the second century of our city’s 
existence fully able to meet whatever demands are 
made of it. 


Haughton Brothers salutes Dallas and the vitally 
important industry of which it is proud to be a 
member! 


* Haughton Brothers produce practically every type of 
printed matter and are magazine publishers, with trained 
personnel and a mechanical department brought up to date 
before the defense program made it difficult for manufac- 
turers to make deliveries of new machines and equipment. 
Defense means more business, and more business means more 
printing—and we are able to deliver it...on a ‘business 
as usual" basis. 


Haughton Bros.—/Printers 


3116-18 Commerce Street Riverside-9386 
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efense -- One Year 


Herewith is presented a condensation 
of a revort from the Office for Emer- 
gency Management which gives a full, 
comprehensive nicture of what the de- 
fense program has accomplished and 
what it plans to accomplish. The article 
is printed with snecial permission of the 


government agency. 


YEAR AGO an alarmed America 
rolled up its sleeves and tackled 
the biggest job in its history. 

Poland had fallen, Belgium had sur- 
rendered, and France was fighting des- 
perately for her life. Britain was prepar- 
ing to quit the continent via Dunkirk 
and was fortifying itself against a Nazi 
invasion. 

On May 28. 1940, President Roosevelt 
took the first step toward arming this 
country. Seeking to harness industry io 
the rearmament program. the President 
appointed a seven-member Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National 
Defense. 

Authority for the creation of the coun- 
cil and the commission was contained 
in a 1916 statute directing the Chief 
Executive to set up a Council of Na- 
tional Defense composed of the Secre- 
taries of War. Navy. Interior, Agricul- 
ture. Commerce, and Labor. The coun- 
cil in turn was directed to nominate, 
and the President to appoint, “an Ad- 
visory Commission of not more than 
seven persons, each of whom would 
have some special qualification for the 
task at hand. 

The commission’s task was tremen- 
dous. It involved not only the gearing up 
of American industry to an emergency 
speed but preparation of plans and ihe 
provision of adequate supplies both for 
the present and the future. Out of all 
this was to come, as quickly as possible. 
airplanes, tanks, ships, and guns. Time 
was of the essence. 

Despite the fact that the whole pro- 
gram of national defense had not crys- 
tallized fully, the Defense Commission 
lost no time in translating congressional 
appropriations into Government con- 
tracts. A total of $825.000.000 in Army 
and Navy awards was approved in June. 
another $1,137,000,000 in July. 

The tempo was necessarily slow at the 
outset. The National Defense Advisory 
Commission warned the public not to 
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expect too much too quickly. Months of | and, even if the armament industr’ s oj macl 
effort must be expended on design, on — that day had been still in existence. hey J > 
factory construction and enlargement. facilities would have been obsolet its D 


and on tooling before actual production Prior to June, 1940, American } \ants giver 


could begin. were turning out few military ) anes, I, I 
American industry was geared for ships, tanks, and guns. Small qua tities prox 
only normal peace-time production. The of British and French orders had been By J 
det 


World War had been over 22 years; placed in the United States for air-raft. 
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The entire nation contributes materials for a flying 
fortress. This map shows what the various states 


furnish to help make a bomber. 
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machi e tools, and basic raw materials. 
Bec use war had turned to the air as 
wr battlefield, first attention was 
aircraft manufacturing. On July 
the Army and Navy had ap- 
tely 5,200 airplanes in service. 







27 an additional 5,974 were on 


ith 80 per cent scheduled for 


delivery within a year. 

Four months later 25,000 planes were 
on order. The Army had contracted for 
16,000 combat vehicles, in- 
cluding tanks, and had sharply increased 


more than 


its orders for field artillery and guns. 
Less spectacular, but equally impor- 
tant, were the specific tasks of laying up 
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stocks of raw materials so that industry 
would not be retarded, of providing an 
adequate labor supply where it was 
needed and of training the skilled work- 
ers of the immediate future, of keeping 
prices stable, protecting consumer inter- 
ests, insuring an adequate supply of 
agricultural products and fair prices, and 
preparing the Nation’s railroads and 
trucks to haul war goods. 

By December progress in the defense 
undertaking was apparent, but defense 
officials were far from satisfied. 

Optimistic predictions as to potential 
plane production in July had to be 
trimmed. Efforts were being made to 
subcontract parts of planes to body 
manufacturing companies and others. 
The forecast of 1,000 planes a month by 
January, 1941, had to be scaled down 
by 30 per cent. The aircraft industry 
still was in the expanding stage; ex- 
panding from a production of approxi- 
mately 1,800 military planes during all 
of 1938 and 2,100 in 1939. 

The machine tool industry, which had 
constituted one of the first bottlenecks, 
was showing definite progress. Produc- 
tion of machine tools for 1941 was run- 
ning well ahead of 1940, setting an ex- 
ample for other defense industries. 

A reorganization of the administra- 
tion of the defense program was fore- 
cast in December when William Knud- 
sen said he considered “the defense ef- 
fort to date not satisfactory enough to 
warrant hopes that everything is all 
well.” 

On December 20 President Roosevelt 
set an even greater goal for the defense 
program than the rearmament of the 
United States. 

“We must be the great arsenal of de- 
mocracy,” he said. 

A few weeks later the President out- 
lined to Congress a plan for “billions of 
dollars worth of weapons.” 

On January 7, 1941, the President en- 
larged the administrative structure di- 
recting the defense effort by creating the 
Office of Production Management and 
providing for the coordination of the 
activities of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, the OPM, and other 
defense agencies through the Office for 
Emergency Management. The OEM was 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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OUTHERN Methodist University has 

played a large part in the educa- 
tional advancement of Dallas and the 
Southwest. During the last semester it 
had students enrolled from over 200 
Texas towns and three foreign counties. 
This is the same Southern Methodist 
University that was established by the 
Texas Educational Commission appoint- 
ed in 1910 by the five annual confer- 
ences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in Texas. The first session of the 
university began September 22, 1915, 
with an enrollment of 706 students. 

In the intervening 25 years of its 
growth the university has developed 
from a small school with two buildings 
on its campus to an institution with an 
average yearly enrollment of almost 
4,000 students and is now recognized as 
one of the outstanding universities of 
the Southwest. It has been served by 
four presidents and two acting fresi- 
dents. The late Dr. R. S. Hyer was elect- 
ed as the university’s first president. 
After nine years of distinguished serv- 
ice Dr. Hyer resigned in 1920. Dr. H. A. 
Boaz was elected to succeed Dr. Hyer 
and under his administration the uni- 
versity experienced great financial ad- 
vancement. Dr. Boaz resigned the presi- 
dency in May, 1922, having been elected 
to the episcopacy. Dr. James Kilgore, 
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This aerial view shows the vast campus of 
Southern Methodist University as it looks today. 


professor in the School of Theology, 
served as acting president from May, 
1922, until April, 1923, 
Charles C. Selecman, then pastor of the 
First Methodist Church, Dallas, was 
made president. 


when Dr. 


Under the administration of President 
Seleeman substantial material gains 
were made as well as noteworthy prog- 
ress in scholastic prestige. Dr. Selec- 
man was elected Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, in May, 1938, 


cee Deon in Dodas 


and Dr. Umphrey Lee was elected presi- 


dent. Dr. E. B. Hawk served as acting 
president in the interval between Dr. 
Lee’s election and the day he took office 
1939. Southern Methodist 
University has secured recognition from 


in March, 


standardizing agencies as follows; the 
Association of Texas Colleges (1916). 
the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools of the Southern States 
(1922), the American 
Collegiate Schools of Business (1925). 
the American Religious Educational 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Shown here is the Southern Methodist University campus as it looked back in 191 
when the school first opened. 
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FINE SCHOOLS FOR A FINE CITY 


Schoo! buildings on this page are typical of the fine public institutions to be found in Dallas, Highland Park and University Park. Shown above is the 
Stephen J. Hay elementary school. Graduation from here makes a student eligible for the next branch of education, junior high 
school, which is depicted directly below by the W. E. Greiner School. 
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Highest branch of public education is senior high school, depicted below by the Woodrow Wilson School. Dallas has 76 schools while Highland Park and 
University Park have a total of six schools. Enrollment in Dallas schools in 1940 totaled 53,612 students. Value of Dallas school buildings is set at $11,800,684. 





















































































































254 WEST 3lst STREET ~ NEW YORK 


June 3, 1941 


Mr. Robert Wilmans 
1013 Elm Street 
Dallas, Texas 


Dear Mr. Wilmans: 


We received a very handsome color process print from you this mormming. 
For the life of me I can't tell whether it's printing or lithography. 
Which is it? If it's lithography I would be very much tempted to ask 
you if it would be possible for us to have 3,000 prints just like this 
to insert in the next issue of MODEKN LITHOGRAPHY. 


Of course, the white margin would have to be extended beyond the 
boundaries of the black rule so that the outside dimensions of the 
print as received by us would be 93” by 123". On the back of the 
insert there could appear an imprint reading something like "Color 
process print lithographed by Robert Wilmans, Dallas, Texas." Some- 
where else in the magazine a note could be run also to the effect 
that this insert was prepared by you and a little more detailed story 


of your activities could be given. 


Of course, this print may not be lithozraphed at all, in which case 
the idea is oute But, if it is lithographed and the idea appeals 
to you, I'd like to hear from you. In any event, this is a very 
handsome piece of work. 


Cordially y: 


1d < —— 


ERN LITHOGRAP 






¥ 


Richard Roley 
Editor 
EC 


A monthly magazine for lithographers everywhere 
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LITHOGRAPHING 


1013 ELM STREET 
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Business 
{Continued from Page 34] 

Then there are other figures, hig ly 
indicative of the direction in which he 
city is now moving. 

Bank clearings, for instance, as re. 
ported by the Dallas Clearing He ise 
Association for the first five month: of 
1940, were $1,.230,602.881.33. For ‘he 
first five months of 1941, clearings ad 
jumped to $1,417,799,038.18, or a ¢ ain 
of $187,196,156.85. Furthermore, the 
last quarterly bank call on April 4 re. 
vealed a gain of $35,526,791.21 in de. 
posits and $36,585,663.12 in resou ces 
over the corresponding period in | 40, 

Another important indication of the 
general advance on all economic frv nts, 


and the stability of that advance is the 
gain in the insurance business, a |vusi- 
ness which has been referred to as a 
great economic reservoir against an) 
general financial emergency. Although 


there is no definite local figure available. 
all branches of this business are show ing 
sizable increases. The nearest approach 
to a tangible figure is a comparison be- 
tween Legal Reserve life insurance in 
force in Texas in 1908 and that in |39, 
The figure in 1908 was $106,126.27, 
In 1939, it was $3,396,097.192. It may 
be said without fear of contradiction 
that Dallas not only shared in this gi- 
gantic upswing, but led in it. 

Dallas has established itself as one of 
the principal automobile sales centers in 
the nation. Practically all companies 
have acknowledged that fact by locating 
regional headquarters here. That the city 
is solidifying its position in this regard 
is reflected in a comparison of sales 
figures for the first five months of 1940 
and 1941. Through May, 1940, local 
dealers sold 9,021 automobiles and 
trucks, while over the same period this 
year, they sold 11,837 such vehicles. 

Interesting also as a vital part of the 
picture are figures furnished by Post- 
master J. Howard Payne. Postal receipts 
for the first five months of 1941 totaled 
$2,010,985.81, as compared with $1- 
852,151.26 over the same period last 
year—a gain of $158,834.55. Paid 
money orders increased from the $7; 
585,130.58 total for the first five months 
of 1940 to $10,252,501.82 for the com- 
parable five months of 1940—a goin of 
$2,207,371.44. 

Important though these facts my be 
to the businessman, for the man ‘1 the 
street there is another and mor im: 
portant question: What of employ ‘ent’ 

There is still plenty of unemploy sent. 
To deny so obvious a fact wou | be 

(Continued on Pc ye 42! 
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Eyes of the nation turned toward 
Dallas on May 15 when another de- 
fense project, the $1,000,000 Naval 
Air Training Base adjoining Hensley 
Field, was commissioned. Although 
brief and to the point, the ceremony 
was impressive. At left, Lieut. H. Sar- 
toris, base commander, is shown pre- 
paring to read the orders placing the 
base in service. 
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Below is the giant base hangar in 
which a luncheon was staged imme- 
diately following the commissioning. 
Guests are shown at right enjoying 
the meal. 
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Members of ROTC band, left, which played 
for commissioning showed great interest in the 
base, asked many questions about qualifications 
of student fliers. Nearly all said their choice for 


military service would be the air corps. 


Paul Carrington, president of the 
Dallas Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
sided at the luncheon, displayed ham- 
mer and declared: “Dallas has again 
hit the nail on the head.” 
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Principal speaker of the 
day was Capt. Alva D. 
Bernhardt, commander of 
the giant Corpus Christi 
naval base, who was given 
an ovation as he arose to 
speak. “This is only the be- 
ginning,” he said in speak- 


ing of the defense program. 





| Lithographed by Robert Wilmana 
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LOOK 10 Tht FUTURE 


BUILD YOUR NEW FACTORY 
IN A LOCATION THAT WON'T RUN DOWN 
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AIRLAWN, The Planned Industrial Park in Dallas, Texas, 
reflects the new trend in industrial environment. It is an 
area that will remain perpetually beautiful, with wide 
boulevards and spacious landscaped lawns, surrounding 
the most modern factories in America. 


ECT YOUR INVESTMENT... Protec- 
easures have been established to pre- 
he building of factories in Airlawn 
might bring with them obnoxious 
excessive noise or unsightly exteriors. 
ire that Airlawn will always have the 
and inspiration of green lawns, trees 
irubbery, it is also provided that no 
1g may be erected nearer than twenty- 
fifty feet to the line of any existing 
© proposed street, nor nearer than 
feet to a side property line. 


LY LOCATED...AIRLAWN is lo- 


5 


near Love Field Airport, less than 12 


minutes to downtown Dallas by automobile. 
It is ideally located with respect to railroad 
and air terminals, banks, postoffice and ex- 
press depot, residential sections, shops, 
schools and recreational facilities. The main 
line of the M-K-T Railway parallels the 
southwest line of the property and conven- 
ient spurs have already been projected into 
the heart of the property. It is close to major 
highways leading in all directions from Dal- 
las, without the necessity of driving through 
the congested district. 


DEVELOPING RAPIDLY... Already five im- 


portant firms have built impressive plants in 


For further information write or see 


THE WEICHSEL ESTATE 
803 Great National Life Building, Dallas, Texas 


Telephone R iverside-8861 
Owners and Developers of 


AIRLAWN; namely, the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, Campbell-Taggart Associated Baker- 
ies, Inc., Manor Baking Company, Haggar 
Pants Company and the Otis Pressure Con- 
trol Company. Other locations are now in 
process of negotiation. If you are interested 
in building a new production or warehouse 
unit in Dallas—one that will enhance in 
value and fully protect your investment 
against deterioration of neighborhood, we 
urge you to investigate the advantages of 
AIRLAWN as quickly as possible, while 


choice locations are still available. 


LAND MAY BE PURCHASED OR LEASED 
... Choice industrial sites in AIRLAWN 
may be purchased outright, or leased, which- 
ever you prefer. Details may be handled 
either direct or through your own real estate 
broker. 


PROTECTED FACTORY SITES 
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TOM P. ELLIS 


DALLAS SMITH 


ELLIS, SMITH & CO. 
INSURANCE AND BONDS 


Representing 
Home Insurance Company of New York 
Great American Insurance Company of New York 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation of Baltimore 
Gulf Insurance Company of Dallas 
Trinity Universal Insurance Company of Dallas 


General Agents: 


Great American Indemnity Company, New York 
Ground Floor DALLAS 


Thomas Building 


Phone C-8428 

















BOWL 
DUCK PINS 


America has taken 
to Duck Pins like a 
duck takes to 
water. It's easy, 
splendid exercise 
for men, women 
and children. And 
it's grand sport! 


AN INVESTMENT IN 


EMPLOYEE 


HAPPINESS 


IS A Sound Juuestment 





Top executives know the value of 
employee morale. The nation’s 
greatest industries now provide 
recreation facilities for the use of 
employees during off hours. Duck 
Pin Bowling is ideal for this pur- 


pose. Single alleys of the highest 
quality can be purchased for as 
little as $250. Even more elaborate 
equipment is surprisingly inexpen- 
sive. Let us send you full informa- 
tion. 


EBCO 
Streamlined-Illuminated Bowling Alleys 


MANUFACTURED IN TEXAS BY THE ELECTRO BALL COMPANY 


1200 CAMP STREET 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








Power 
{Continued from Page 31) 

In 1892, the first generating station 
on the site of the present Griffin S\ ree; 
station was built to serve a popul:tion 
of 45,000. The handful of operating ey. 


ployees then needed has grown to 1 arly 
1,000. Total payroll for 1940 was 
$1,711,800. Power generated in to ay’s 
two Dallas power plants totaled 16. 
178,000 killowatt hours in 1940, ¢+ ay 


















average of 1,030,000 kilowatt |) ,urs 
daily. Maximum generated by the | om. 






pany in any one day was 1,403,000 kilo. 
watt hours. 








Business 
(Continued from Page 40) 







sticking our heads in the sand. But the 
important thing is that more and more 
people are finding jobs now than they 
were even a year ago. R. L. Coffman, 
head of the Texas Unemployment Com. 
pensation Commission and the ‘Texas 
Employment Service, reports that place. 
ments by his bureau right now are about 
10 per cent above last year. And despite 
the huge influx of job seekers, drawn 
here during the past months by the rise 
of new defense industries, there are 
probably fewer unemployed in Dallas 
now than there were at this time last 
year. 















Mr. Coffman estimates that between 
2500 and 3000 persons have already 
been absorbed directly by defense indus. 
tries. There is no way of estimating the 
number who have obtained jobs as an 
indirect result of these industries. 

From the U. S. Bureau Research Bu- 
reau, figures for April (the latest avail- 
able) show that employment was up 
19.2 per cent over April a year ago. 
while payrolls compared on the same 
basis show an increase of 25 per cent. 

But figures alone cannot tell the en- 
tire story. The story must also be told 
in terms of the spirit of confidence which 
actuates the men and women who are 
building Dallas. We have here what 
might seem a rare phenomenon in wat: 
time, a city expanding its normal busi- 
ness facilities with perfect confidence in 
the future. One excellent example of 
this confidence is the new 30-stor) sky- 
scraper which is being constructed )) 
Mercantile National Bank on the old 
postoffice site at Main, Ervay and Com: 
merce. Another is the half-million «‘ollar 
expansion program planned by Shiller 
Drug Stores, an expansion program 
which will see the erection of fiv new 
retail stores. 

Always an excellent index to bu -iness 
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conditions are construction figures. 
Despite the fact that the cost of con- 
struction has risen sharply since last 
year. building permits for greater Dal- 
las through June 14 of this year had 
azgregated $6,345,257, a gain of $265,- 
062 iver permits for the same period in 
194). The 1941 figure, furthermore, does 
not include the entire cost of the Mer- 
cant le National Bank skyscraper. It in- 
clud-s only the permit for the founda- 


tol 
RE. Shepherd, head of the FHA of- 
fice .ere, estimates that construction of 
hom s, exclusive of defense housing, is 
up > per cent over last year and pre- 
dict. an even greater increase in that 
figu 
: government, of course, has a mil- 
lion- lollar housing project, Avion vil- 
laze. under construction near Grand 
Prairie and is contemplating another 
such project. Within the city, the Dallas 
Housing Authority is preparing to 
launch construction on low-rental hous- 
ing projects totaling nearly $3,000,000. 
QO! more importance perhaps than the 
mere fact of past achievement and _ po- 
tential achievement revealed by these 
figures is that other fact that Dallas is 
no boom town. For whatever develop- 
ment lies ahead of us, Dallas has laid a 
solid foundation. 


Gas 
(Continued from Page 30) 

The year 1891 saw some families 
using gas for cooking and the Dallas 
Gas Fuel Company was incorporated. 
In 1905 the Dallas Gas Company suc- 
ceeded to all property and rights of the 
predecessor and just five years later, on 
April 29, 1910, the company received its 
first natural gas from the Lone Star Gas 
Company’s single line from Petrolia. 

The Lone Star Gas Corporation ac- 
quired the property of the Dallas Gas 
Company on March 1, 1927 and head- 
quarters for the two large firms now 
stand side by side. 

A good answer to the skeptics of ihe 
old days who feared that natural gas 
wouldn’t be a success because the wells 
might run out is the fact that the Lone 
Star system now services 300 towns in 


Texas and Oklahoma and has an annual 
payroll in Dallas of $1,117,820. The 


Dall.s Gas Company’s $775,000 payroll 
is al-o a boon to the town. 
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GILL & BENNETT 


Architects and Engineers 


GRAYSON GILL, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
J. MURRELL BENNETT, AIA. 


Great National Life Building, Dallas 


"S1 Years in Dallas” 


Realtors 











Loose Leaf and Bound Book Covers 
Edition Binding—''Swing-O-Ring" 
“Regular Rings Wire-O Binding 

Ask Us or Your Printer 
American Beauty Cover Company 


ing your needs. 





J. W. LINDSLEY & CO. 


Our 51 years’ experience in handling 
Real Estate in Dallas enables us to 
give quick and efficient service in fill- 


We Specialize in Industrial Property 
1209 Main St. ® Phone C-4366 








2000-8 N. Field St. R-5179 Dallas 











Congratulations 


to the 


CITY OF DALLAS 


on its One Hundredth Anniversary 


~— 
BROWN CRACKER & CANDY COMPANY 


A DALLAS ORGANIZATION 


Eugene Alexander, Vice President and General Manager 


Congratulations 


to the 


CITY OF DALLAS, TEXAS 


on its One Hundredth Anniversary 


~ 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


3800 Commerce Street Dallas, Texas 








Banks Reflect Business Boost 
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ALLAS has been called the nerve 

center of banking in the Southwest 
and its growth toward this goal began 
prior to 1858 when T. C. Jordan and 
E. G. Mays founded T. C. Jordan & 
Company, a banking house which had a 
capital of $20,000 in gold. 

Set up in a rough frame building, the 
bank attracted the deposits of several 
wealthy settlers who had been keeping 
their money in the East and slowly but 
surely, other residents began to bring in 
their funds which they had kept buried 
or under loose boards in the floor. 

Thus, one of the most important 
phases of Dallas’ business life began its 
growth and the result is evident today. 
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Shown above is the impressive Federal Reserve 
Bank building which is symbolic of Dallas’ 
financial power. 


The city now has five national banks, 
eight state banks and is the home of the 
Federal Reserve Bank for the eleventh 
district. The state and national institu- 
tions employ approximately 1,070 of- 
ficers and workers while the Federal Re- 
serve Bank has 1,011 employees. 

The federal bank was established here 
in 1914 and its 580 members are spread 
throughout Texas, and parts of Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, New Mexico and Ari- 
zona. 

Bank clearings for 1940 totaled 
$2,986,782,340 and are climbing stead- 
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ily ahead of that figure for this year. 

Two of Dallas’ banks are numbered 
among the first hundred in the nation 
while two others rank among the first 
three hundred. 


New Bank Opens 
In Lakewood Area 


One of the most attractive subu:an 
banks in the state recently opened 
business at 6344 Gaston Avenue. Kn 
as the Lakewood State Bank of Da ‘as, 
the institution has a capital of $100 
and a $25,000 surplus and reserve. 

J. F. Parks is president of the b 
Jeff H. Hooker is executive vice-p 
dent, with R. G. Storey, vice-presic nt. 
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It Took Only a 
TRICKLE of POWER 
for theD ALLA Sof ¢he NINETIES! 


Historically, Dallas started in 1841. 
But by 1880 its population was only 
10,358. Then came electricity in 1883— 
and by 1900 the population was 42,638. 


In the Greater Dallas served by today’s 

zenerating facilities of the Dallas Power 

& Light Company live more than eight 

times as many people as in the Dallas of 

the last year of the “nineties.” But to- 

Al the turn of the century this then mod- . day . people have available nearly 40 

ern 1500-horsepower Corliss Engine di- times as much locally generated electric power as in 1900 

rectly connected to an 800-kilowatt —today’s Griffin Street Station alone having more than 
aliernator was one of four units having f . P > 

otal capacity of 2800 kw. in the Griffin 29 times the generating capacity of the station on the same 


treet Generating Station. Today on the location in 1900. 
same location modern turbo-generators 


have a capacity of 82,500 kw., with Existence of ample electric service facilities in advance 

Mountain Creek Station adding its 31,- } all ‘fel : Dall ae 

250 kw. capacity to give greater Dallas a of ihe needs O — uly growing de: as nas been a8 
total of 113,750 kw., exceeding important factor in that growth. It will be an even more 


150,000 horsepower important factor with the accelerated growth of Greater 


—hut Kt Cakes ”"* 


a TORRENT ¢f 113,750 KILOWATTS 
| he a Ballas t the FORTIES! 





DALLAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


Electricity is Cheap in Dallas 
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Oil Means $ $ For Dallas 





Oil derricks make steel lace against the skies in 161 counties out of Texas’ 254. Here is a forest of derricks in the City of Kilgore in the East Texas oil 
field where more than 26,000 wells have been drilled to develop the greatest oil-producing area in the world. More economic drilling in other parts of 
Texas has brought about a grand total of 95,000 producing oil wells in over 500 separate oil fields. Nearly 200,000 tests, including dry holes and abon- 


F every fifth person on the Dallas 
streets wore a miniature derrick in 

his buttonhole with the words: “I get 
my entire living from the petroleum in- 
dustry,” Dallas citizens would speedily 
realize what oil and gas mean to their 
hometown. 

For virtually every fifth person in 
Greater Dallas depends upon the petro- 
leum industry entirely for his livelihood. 
The figures, as compiled by the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association, 
research and service organization of 
Texas oilmen with headquarters in Dal- 
las, show that 57,096 Dallasites look 
solely to petroleum for their living. They 
represent 18 per cent of the combined 
populations of the three cities compris- 
ing Greater Dallas. 

This is based on the statistical av- 
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doned wells, have been drilled to date in this State. 


erage of four persons to the family, with 
the wage-earners of this group number- 
ing 14,274. Petroleum payrolls in Dallas 
amount to approximately 1814 million 
dollars a year. Counting taxes and mis- 
cellaneous expenditures, the petroleum 
industry spends each year in Dallas over 
20 million dollars. 

Although Dallas is 50 miles from the 
nearest oil field, oil property neverthe- 
less represents a large percentage of all 
real property in this county. Latest 
figures show that, counting office build- 
ings and homes of oilmen, petroleum is 
responsible for 40 million dollars worth 





Petroleum payrolls for Dal- 
las over $18,000,000 
yearly 











of taxable properties here, or 131/, per 
cent of all properties of all kinds in the 
county. 

An oil city without oil production, 
Dallas looms large in the petroleum in- 
dustry because of its strategic location 
which has brought about the location 
of over 650 oil companies and opera- 
tors here. It is a leading center o/ the 
oil supply business, with 50 equipment 
companies having offices here and two 
of the largest oil supply organizations in 
the country maintaining their national 
headquarters here. Seven servicing « om- 
panies and a host of drilling contrac’ ors, 
pipe line contractors, geologists, bro <ers 
and others also have their offices ere 
and many retired operators have ch sen 


Dallas for their home. 
(Continued on Pag. 76! 
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Ultra Modern Factory of Haggar Company 

This ultra-modern industrial establishment fulfills a dream of more than twenty years ago by J. M. 
Haggar, founder of the firm. Traveling the Texas territory in the years following the war, Mr. Hag- 
gar saw the manufacturing possibilities within the Southwest. He backed his judgment with his life 
savings and in 1925 started a small plant. As a result of his industrial pioneering, the Haggar Com- 
pany has grown in fifteen years from a small firm serving a limited trade territory to nation-wide 

distribution and has achieved national recognition as a style house. 
Today Haggar Company operates plants in Dallas, Greenville and Waxahachie, Texas, and has 


over 1600 efficient employees. 


utting Department 


e experienced cutters with the aid of high speed cutting machines slice 
ple folds of material after it is spread on long cutting tables and 
1 accordance with master patterns. After the merchandise is cut, 

d to the Sewing Department for further processing. 


‘tcurote Inspection 
i scent units are suspended over long rows of inspection tables to 
roper quality of light for this important phase of the work. In- 
iis department check the color “match” of threads and materials, 
iperfect workmanship or damage from handling. 





Sewing Department 


In this department, nimble fingered operators are arranged in progressive pro- 
duction lines. Garment sections are assemble] and ‘ogressed step by step 
through various machine operations until the garment is finished. The trousers 
are then moved to the Inspection Department for final completion. 


General Office 


Here all clerical and office work is done beneath comfortable illumination of 
fluorescent units which blend perfectly with the natural light from side win- 
dows. Offices are sound-proof to prevent employee distraction from factory 
noises; and supplied with fresh, filtered stimulating atmosphere by a year 
‘round air conditioning system. 





Air view of Parkland Hospital, the city-county institution for which 17 acres of land was purchased in 1894. Below, a group of doctors operate in 
one of the many ultra-modern operating rooms to be found in Dallas hospitals. 


National Medical Center 


ALLAS’ growth as a medical center 

had its beginning in 1843 when 
Dr. John Cole came here from Tennessee. 
With a satchel containing pills and drugs 
he set out to treat the population as best 
he could, often staying with a seriously 
ill patient on an outlying farm for two 
or three days because of the difficulties 
encountered in going back and forth 
from town. 

As news of the settlement on the banks 
of the Trinity River spread throughout 
the nation, other doctors saw the need 
for increased medical attention in this 
section and trekked here to set up offices 
with the meagre supplies they could 
carry. 

By 1850, Dallas boasted five phy- 
sicians and they were all kept fairly 
busy. 

The city did not really become health 
conscious, however, until 1873 when Dr. 
Matt Cornelius was appointed as Dallas’ 
first health officer. He had a two-room 
hospital at Wood and Houston streets 
and most of his patients were members 
of the underprivileged class. 

More and more doctors came to Dal- 
las and by 1885 it had 65 physicians and 
surgeons, but the first modern hospital 
wasn’t erected here until several years 
later when St. Paul’s Sanitarium was 
founded. 

Need for a larger and more modern 
city hospital was seen in 1894 and 17 
acres of land was purchased for Park- 
land Hospital, the present city-county 
institution. Dallas was now on its way 
to becoming one of the nation’s medical 
centers. 

In 1900 the University of Dallas in- 
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augurated a medical department and this 
branch later became Baylor College of 
Medicine. The State Dental College was 
founded here in 1905 and it, too, be- 
came a branch of Baylor in 1918. 
Dallas now has 19 approved hospitals 
and approximately 600 doctors. It has 





290 dentists and between 800 an 
nurses. Both doctors and dentists 
are noted for their modern m«¢ 
Many of them contribute to the | 
medical journals and their opinio 
highly regarded by their profe 
throughout the nation. 
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After 100 Years... 
Words Fail Us 


One hundred years ago Dal- 
los was the crude log cabin of 
John Neeley Bryan. Today it 
is the city of the great South- 
west. At $4.20 a column inch 
(full-page rate), economic 
necessity and a firm belief 
that one good picture is worth 
10,000 words impels us to 
pay pictorial, rather than edi- 
torial tribute to the Dallas of 
1941. Here, then, is a partial 
photographic record of Dal- 
las today. And, as we begin 
our fifth year as camera his- 
torians of Dallas, we antici- 
pate with pleasure our oppor- 
tunity to grow with the city 
and record its continued de- 
velopment in its second 100 


yeors. 


We provide a complete 

) photographic service in 
all phases, at all locations 
and at all times. If it's 

) done with a camera, we 
can do it! 


ATPARKER 
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ling 
are FINE PHOTOGRAPHY 
OB 2007 Bryan Riverside-3043 
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R 7 One of the first motion picture houses to open in Dallas was the Dixie, top, which was located 
OUR money back if you aren t satis- on Elm Street, present site of the famous “theater row." Below is a composite picture showing the f 
fied! signs of some of the better known Dallas theaters. They combine to serve Dallas, one of the 
ii. Colt of ths Wacol.” an facie largest theater-going towns in the Southwest. l 
of the pioneer days with genuine In- ’ 
dians. Historically correct. , 
It’s like you'll never see again! ae é 
With this kind of ballyhoo, the first . i 8 ae ( 
motion picture house to be erected in pes % ial i 
Dallas launched a phase of entertain- \ : ‘ s 
ment for the town that was to influence \ : y ; \ [ 
both its social and cultural life. ; os f 
Until 1905, Dallasites had been enter- % : 
tained with road shows in whose troupes a ’ : a : hots 
were some of the great names of the h ; 
stage. Then came the thrill of the age. , 
For a dime one could enter the dark- f . : Pe : FIRE . 
ened theater and see cowboys riding : : te as = - ond C 
across the range; villians snarling at : : QUAK 
beautiful women; the hero riding to the 
rescue. 
The first effort toward bringing Dal- 
las good stage entertainment came in 
1873 when the Field Opera House was 
{Continued on Page 77) 
And the Villain Still Pursues BH 
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ABOVE ILLUSTRATION SHOWS 
GROWTH OF DALLAS AS WELL AS 
THE REPUBLIC 


In Oval—Home office of the REPUB- 
LIC built in 1909, corner Abbott and 
Gillon Avenues, Highland Park. This 
was before most of Highland Park 
was built, when the site of S. M. U. 
and University Park was farm and 
pasture land. 


Large Illustration—REPUBLIC’S pres- 
ent home, 3415 Cedar Springs Ave- 
nue, completed in 1939, is consid- 
ered one of the finest, most modern 
and beautiful buildings of its kind 
in the South. Its facilities are de- 
signed to serve not only the greater 
Dallas of today, but agents and 
policyholders in 28 states. 








WRITING 


FIRE . 


TORNADO . . WINDSTORM . . HAIL . . USE 


and OCCUPANCY . . EXPLOSION .. RENTS . . EARTH- 


QUAKE 


— 


. . RIOT and CIVIL COMMOTION . . AUTO- 


MOBILE . . INLAND MARINE 


We've Been a Part of 
Dallas’ Growth for 38 Years 


In 1903, when the parent organization of the REPUBLIC INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY began with a capital of $100,000 and surplus 
of $20,000, Theodore Roosevelt was President of the United 
States ... Plans were under way for building the Panama Canal 
... The automobile or ‘gasoline machine,’’ of which Dallas had 
40, was regarded more as a passing fad than a dependable 
means of transportation ... The Wright brothers made their first 
successful flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina. 


Much has happened since then. We've come a long way. 
REPUBLIC INSURANCE COMPANY is today the largest and 
strongest stock fire insurance company domiciled in the South, 
with assets of $8,657,627.23, capital of $2,000,000 and sur- 
plus of $2,625,831.99. 


We are proud of the 38-year record of service that has 
enabled us to forge ahead with Dallas and the Southwest; proud 
of our fine, modern home office building and of our claims and 
underwriting facilities which extend over 28 states. When you 
have an insurance problem, you'll find your REPUBLIC agent 
capable and happy to serve you. 


REPUBLIC INSURANCE Co. 


3415 CEDAR SPRINGS AVENUE. . DALLAS 
A. F. Pillet, President 
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OUNTY ORGANIZED 
VER 90 YEARS AGO 


Y the late 1840’s, the little band of 

settlers who helped found Dallas 
saw the need for organized government. 
So on March 3, 1846, the County of 
Dallas was created with Dallas as ihe 
county seat. 

In the first election, John Thomas was 
chosen chief justice. First taxes were 
established in August of that year when 
an ad valorem levy of five cents was 
fixed for every $100 of property. 

The first courthouse, a temporary 
structure, was a log cabin 10 by 10, 
which was burned down in a holiday 


prank on Christmas, 1848. From then 
until 1850, court was held in John Neely 
Bryan’s cabin. In that year, Bryan and 
his wife donated a plot of land desig- 
nated as the “public courthouse square” 
and a new courthouse, 16 by 32 feet 
with “a good stone chimney in the cen- 
ter of the building and a fireplace in 
each room,” was constructed. 

The present courthouse was built in 
890. But as the county 
more room was needed and the Criminal 
Courts Building and Hall of Records 
were constructed. 


pre »gressed, 


The impressive red stone Dallas County 


house, which was constructed in 189 
is still in service. 


The county government of | 


which is headed by Judge George | 
wood, has jurisdiction over 859 s 
miles. It maintains 900 employes wi 
payroll of over $1,200,000 annual! 


As the County grew its government expanded, and two new buildings were constructed to house additional offices. Shown below is the County Hall of R: 
while in the upper left hand corner of the picture is seen a small portion of the large County jail and Criminal Courts building. 
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Third Dallas home of Padgitt Bros. 
built on Main Street in 1879. 


Padgitt Brothers Came to Dallas 





TODAY 


Padgitt Bros. occupy their own five- 
story building at 1020 Commerce 
Street, extending through to Jackson 
Street, where they manufacture or dis- 
tribute many products, including sad- 
dies, harness, cowboy belts, work and 
dress shoes, cowboy boots, shoe find- 
ings, upholstery material, paints, 
trunks and luggage. 


RETAIL DEPT. 


In Padgitt’s large retail store on the 
ground floor will be found one of the 
finest and most complete lines of lug- 
gage in the Southwest, including the 
famous, nationally advertised Wheary 
lines, sold exclusively in Dallas by 
Padgitt’s, 


In addition to trunks and luggage, this 
retail store also carries sporting goods, 
R.C.A, portable radios, leather novel- 
ties and hundreds of gift items too 
numerous to mention! 








miles 


This firm began in 1869 as the saddle shops of W. C. Padgitt in 
Bryan, Texas, and J. D. Padgitt in Corsicana. In 1874... in the 
boom that followed the railroad’s coming... J. D. Padgitt moved 
to Dallas, started business in a small building on the west side of 
the court house square. As the fame of Padgitt’s spread, W. C. 
Padgitt joined his brother in Dallas in 1875, and the partnership 
of Padgitt Bros. began. In 1876, the firm moved to more spacious 
quarters on Elm Street... . Soon outgrowing this, they found more 
adequate quarters in the building pictured above . . . the third home 
of Padgitt Bros. in Dallas. 


Our yesterdays are filled with treasured memories of men, of in- 
stitutions, of eras we have known. In the heydey of the Chisholm 
Trail, “Padgitt” on a cowboy’s saddle was the identifying mark of 


superiority. Long before the days of automobiles, streamlined 


trains, transcontinental air lines, the Padgitt label was known on the 
pampas of the Argentine... the steppes of Russia ... the plains of 
Arabia ... wherever men knew and appreciated fine leathers! 


Today, as since *69, the name Padgitt...on saddles, luggage, 
travel equipment, leather goods of all kinds... is always an assur- 
ance of quality materials, authentic style, expert craftsmanship, 
long-time endurance! 


Padgitt Bros. Co. 


1020 


COMMERCE STREET 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Fine Leather Goods Since 1869 
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Streamlined City Government 











The present city hall was constructed in 1914 at a cost of $700,000. 


ALLAS set up its first city admin- 
istration in 1856 and this govern- 
ment has grown and improved through 


DR. SAMUEL B. PRYOR 
The city's first mayor. 
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the years until the city is recognized 
throughout the nation for its fine 
municipal system. 

First mayor of Dallas was Dr. Samuel 
Pryor. His opponent in the election was 
Dr. A. D. Rice and a total of 92 votes 
were Cast. 

In 1872 the first permanent city hall, 
a two-story frame structure, was built 
on the southwest corner of Main and 
Akard streets. This building served the 


00 


city until 1881 when the municipal of- 
fices were moved into a brick building 
at Commerce and Lamar streets. In 
1889 the city government moved into a 
new building at Commerce and Akard 
and in 1914 the present city hall was 


constructed at a cost of $700,000. 

When Dallas was incorporated it 
boasted as area of little more than a 
square mile. Today it covers an area 
exceeding 55 square miles. 

The council-manager form of govern- 
ment was voted in 1931 with T. L. Brad- 
ford as maor and John N. Edy as city 
manager. This plan has streamlined the 


municipal system to the point where its 
efficiency is at an all-time high. 
Today, Dallas’ municipal organiza- 
tion, which has 2,500 city employees, is 
considered a $12,000,000 institution. 





This building served Dallas as a city hali from 
1889 until the present structure was comple °d. It 
was located on the site of the Adolphus ‘otel. 
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Dallas 100 Years . . . Southwestern Life 38 Years 
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Dallas’ postoffice and federal building is an impressive structure and from 
it flows the daily mail for thousands of business firms and individuals. 


From 2 Letters a Month 
to Millions a Year 


HE history of postal service for Dal- 

las began soon after the settlement 
was established by John Neely Bryan. 
He was named the first postmaster for 
the community and the monthly mail 
rarely consisted of more than two letters. 

Today, the Dallas post office is one 
of the busiest in the nation for towns 
this size. Employees total 1,020 and 
there are 295 city mail routes and nine 
rural routes. Dallas has eight classified 
sub-stations, not including the post of- 
fice annex near the Union Terminal, and 
20 contract stations located in drug 
stores and department stores. 

Receipts for the Dallas post office 
totaled $4,597,823 in 1940 and it is ex- 
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pected that this figure will be surpassed 
this year. 

Dallas ranks fifth in the United States 
for parcel post mail. During 1940 it 
handled 2,092,312 sacks of parcels and 
paid out $22,817,948 in money orders. 

Outgoing letters for the year totaled 
135,715,079 while incoming letters num- 
bered 131,203,677. 

Dallas is also the center of much air- 
mail activity. The city was quick to 
realize the value of this service when it 
was installed and in 1940 over 264,138 
pounds of air mail originated here. 

The sale of savings bonds in Dallas 
has also set an impressive figure. The 
securities sold by the local post office in 
1940 were valued at $9,189,543. 





When this postoffice was constructed for Dal 

1889 it was one of the showplaces of the cit 

marble halls, luxurious fireplaces and heavy 

ture gave it a distinct air of dignity. Toda, the 

building has been torn away and a crew is °usy 

on the plot digging the foundation for the jiant 
Mercantile National Bank building. 
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THE FIGURES TELL THE STORY 


Tram IRK and the Spirit of Service have built Dallas into a great 
CRY ss. the cultural, recreational, and commercial metropolis of the 
Southwest. 
The Dallas Wholesale Market alone justifies the claim of Dallas to 
ereatness. Here is a source of supply which serves the merchants of the 
Southwest and of Latin America adequately, promptly, economically. 
For the last 30 years it has been our happy privilege to be a part of the 
Dallas Wholesale Market, and to help build it into the great com- 
munity of service it is today. 
We came to Dallas in 1911, the pioneer wholesale shoe house of the 
Southwest. Since that time we have seen the market volume grow almost 
1,000 per cent, from $70,000,000.00 to approximately $700,000,000.00 
a year; and the cily of Dallas OrOW from a population of 92.000 to 
more than 360,000. 
We are proud of Dallas, proud of her achievements in the past, and 
proud of the fact that thousands of merchants of the Southwest agree 
that we have kept apace with this growth, and confident of the con- 
tinued progress in the future of both Dallas and 


GRAHAM-BROWN SHOE CO. 


The Pioneer \Wholesale Shoe House of the Southwest 
710 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 














A. the time John Neely Bryan was building his cabin on the 
banks of the Trinity, thus laying the foundation for a great city, 
another struggling pioneer — a humble blacksmith — on the banks 
of another river — was laying the foundation for a great industry 


destined to play an important part in building great cities in a 
great nation. 

In 1837 John Deere built the first steel plow from a broken 
saw blade, thus providing early settlers with the means of con- 
quering the black, sticky soils of the western prairies. 

From that humble beginning has grown a great industry dedi- 

cated to the service of agriculture. Guided by the faith and 

== = ~ integrity of those early pioneers, John Neely Bryan, John Deere, 

( JOHN DEERE and a host of others, this institution has never faltered in its 

| HE GAVE TO THE WORLD effort to keep alive that high standard of quality expressed by 

THE SU John Deere when he said, “I will never put my name on an 
implement that hasn't in it the best that is in me.” 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY 


DALLAS » HOUSTON » SAN ANTONIO 
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This picture, taken over 20 years ago, shows a group of Dallas Chamber of Commerce members just before they departed on a trade trip. Office of 
the chamber were then located at Commerce and Browder Streets. 


CHAMBER WORKS FOR ALL DALLAS 


A early as 1874 the nucleus of the 
present Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce was formed to work for a better 
city—a bigger city. And today that idea 


has blossomed into one of the most ef- 
ficient organizations of its kind in the 
nation. 

The first of the city’s promotional as- 
sociations was the Dallas Board of 
Trade. It was organized in 1874 with 
C. M. Wheat as president. This organ- 
ization was succeeded in 1882 by the 
Merchants Exchange, which was an al- 
most immediate success and soon after 
its incorporation it erected its own three- 
story building at the corner of Com- 
merce and Lamar Streets. 

In 1892, the Merchants Cotton and 
Produce Association was organized io 
make Dallas a dominant cotton market. 
A year later the Manufacturers’ Board 
was established and soon after its incep- 
tion, the Dallas Commercial Club was 
founded. This latter organization was 
the first to make trade trips to boost 
the advantages of doing business in Dal- 
las and it had as its slogan: “Everything 
For the Growth of Dallas.” 

In 1905 the Hundred and Fifty Thou- 
sand Club, with a population of 150,000 
for Dallas by 1915 as its goal, was or- 
ganized. It also waged an active fight 
for Trinity River canalization, a project 
which is still being boosted. 

In 1908, the Commercial Club, the 
Hundred and Fifty Thousand Club, the 
Trade League and the Freight Bureau 
met and formed the Dallas Chamber of 
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Commerce with L. O. Daniel as the first 
president. 

One of the organization’s most famous 
early-day accomplishments was the 
handling of the Preparedness Day parade 
of 1916. 

Today the slogan of the old Commer- 
cial Club: “Everything for the Growth 
of Dallas” still holds true with the 
Chamber of Commerce. Within the or- 


ganization are the following depart- 
ments: industrial, public relations, 
freight traffic, conventions, retail mer- 
chants, foreign trade, wholesale mer- 
chants and manufacturers, information 
and publicity. All of these departments 
combine their efforts under the direction 
of Ben Critz, vice president and general 
manager, President Paul Carrington and 
a board of 21 directors, to help make 
Dallas a greater city. 


This is a section of the historic Preparedness Day parade, the largest in the history of Dallc 
which took two hours to pass a given point. The Chamber of Commerce received much prai 
for planning the demonstration. 
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BLUE PRINTS PHOTOCOPIES 
ROTAPRINTS SUPERSTATS 


Manufacturers of 


BLUE PRINT PAPER & CLOTH 


JNO. J. JOHNSON 


1912 N, St. Paul St. Phone C-8067 Dallas 








‘GRAVEL WALL | 
WATER WELLS 


Industries need more than an 
adequate water supply—and 
the Layne Gravel Wall Well 
is the answer to this need. 
The wall of gravel around the 
screen provides freer flow, 
lengthens the life of the wel 
and gives added protectior 
to pumping equipment. 

Call a Layne Engineer for 
the solution of your water 
problems. 


Birthday A colorful corner at Dallas’ million dollar flower 
show, which attracted national attention. 


(Continued from Page 10) 
visitors now look forward with eager LAYNE TEXAS | 
anticipation. | 


| Fitting, too, for a city that has reached Cc Oo “ql PA A Y 
its centenary was the return of the _—— 








world’s most famous musical organiza- 
tion, the Metropolitan Grand Opera, of 
New York, for its only southwestern 


appearance. Almost 16.000 persons LLOYD M. LONG DALLAS 


P. O. Box 1018 Dallas, Texas Tel. R-1966 | Phone Taylor-4400 | 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHY HOUSTON | 
COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY Phone Way. 2141 —L.D. 181 





heard Castagna, Bonelli, Sayao, Novtna, 




















Rethberg, Pinza, Lily Pons, Salvatore 
Baccaloni, Tibbett, Kullman and others 
of the Metropolitan galaxy of great 
voices in the four performances April 
24, 25 and 26. 

This opera season, most successful of 
the three held here, further establishes 
Dallas’ cultural leadership, and adds rp j 0 G A p n DE Nn A T j 0 n A L 
laurels to the enterprise of President 
\rthur L. Kramer and the members of LI FE : Nn 5 UJ a 9 Nn C€ C0 m p 0 n VY 
the Dallas Grand Opera Association who 
made it possible. 

Now has come another birthday gift Home Office—Dallas 
which Dallas shares with those who at- ‘ ‘ on ge 
tend its party. Opera Under the Stars Rio Grande National Building 
has been brought here by the enterpris- 
ing State Fair Association, and perform- 
ances of delightful and familiar Shubert 
Qperettas are presented nightly in the 
open-air Casino beside the cool lagoon 
at Fair Park. The ten-week season of 
light operas, at prices which all can 
allor’. is also planned as a yearly occur- 
a Panga ies tak ces See ORDINARY ... INSURANCE ... INDUSTRIAL 
48 ie State Fair directors may be 
thanked, 





R. W. Baxter, President 














(Continued on Page 70] 
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DEFENSE: ONE 


(Continued from Page 37) 
designed to serve as extra eyes, hands, 
and brains for the President. 

As collateral defense agencies were 
brought under the OEM, a Division of 
Defense Housing was created by execu- 
tive order to insure the orderly and 
prompt erection of dwellings for the 
workers and their families who migrated 
to centers of defense construction or pro- 
duction. 

The second stage of the program was 
under way with the citizenry more alert 
to the national danger, industry better 
prepared to turn out ships, airplanes, 
tanks and guns. America was moving at 
an increasing pace. 

But a shortage of machine tools 
threatened to retard this pace at the 
outset. 

The appropriate division of the OPM 
went into action. Priorities Director Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr.. on January 31, 
requested machine tool builders to de- 


liver machine tools after February 28 
only to defense contractors. 

This was followed by collateral action 
by the Price Stabilization Division. The 
first of a series of price schedules strik- 
ing directly at profiteering in second- 


hand machine tools was issued. 

‘About this time the National Defense 
Advisory Commission announced that 
plant expansion contracts in January 
aggregated $357,685,332 as against 
$700,000,000 for the previous seven 
months. 

More concrete evidence that the de- 
fense program was well under way came 
in the OPM disclosure that during Janu- 
ary 1,036 airplanes were delivered by 
United States manufacturers to the 
Army, Navy, Britain, other governments 
and commercial air lines. Of these, 957 
went to the Army, Navy and the British 

With the coming of March the Priori- 
ties Division acted again to insure vital 
raw materials and tools for defense in- 
dustries. Aluminum producers and ma- 
chine tool makers were placed on a 
mandatory priority status in the first in- 
dustry-wide orders. Magnesium, nickel 
and neoprene followed. 

The OPM Division of Purchases, un- 
der direction of Donald M. Nelson, 
meanwhile was helping the Army and 
Navy get what they wanted as quickly 
and as economically as possible. On 
February 5 it took over the job of pass- 
ing on all major defense contracts. 

As the President envisioned a $28,- 
000,000,000 defense program, the mag- 
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nitude of the task increased substan- 
tially. Its breadth was indicated by com- 
parison with the estimated wholesale 
value of all passenger cars and trucks 
turned out by the automobile industry in 
1940, $3,184,959,808. 

While the Production Division 
the spur to industry, two significant 
steps were taken to insure adequate and 
satisfied labor. The OPM, by regulation 
and with approval of the President, 
established a Labor Division to work 
with the Division of Production, Pur- 
chases and Priorities. 

Sidney Hillman, Associate Director 
General of OPM, in a review of the first 
half year of defense, earlier had stated 
that “labor’s present contribution to the 
Nation has never been excelled at any 
time in all history.” Less than two hours 
per worker were lost in defense indus- 
tries during 1940 due to strikes. 

On March 19 the President set up the 
National Defense Mediation Board, and 
its prompt settlement of the 75-day-old 
Allis-Chalmers tie-up and a number of 
smaller strikes was of material assist- 


put 


ance. 

Future needs of defense industries for 
skilled labor meanwhile were not being 
neglected. The Labor Division of OPM 
reported that 816,000 men and women 
were being given vocational training in 
April, 1941, and it was estimated that 
the number would reach 1,000,000 be- 
fore June. 

The defense picture broadened as the 
Office for the Coordination of Health, 
Welfare and Recreational Activities un- 
der Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt outlined the needs of scat- 
tered communities for schools, hospitals, 
public utilities and amusement centers 
where defense industries had overtaxed 
their normal facilities. 

In production, time was still the most 
important factor. Progress was appar- 
ent, but was it rapid enough? 

America was engaged in the biggest 
job ever undertaken by any country in 
the length of time, and it called for the 
maximum cooperative effort of every 
man and woman in the United States to 
get it done. 

As industry boomed the President 
moved promptly to forestall threatened 
rises in prices by creating the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Sup- 
ply. Leon Henderson, the administrator, 
already had placed ceilings on many 
vital materials as Price Stabilization 
Commissioner. 


The national defense program as 
now moving into the period for which 
all the previous work had been prep: ra. 
tory—mass production of planes. of 
tanks, guns, and ammunition. 

The more tedious and less spectac: Jar 
phases of national defense were be} ind 
for the United States. Billions of do! ars 
in appropriations, thousands of } 
prints, hundreds of contracts were 
translated into swelling streams of { 
ing equipment. 

Then enactment of the Lend-Lease 
greatly enlarged the task. 

The additional load of becoming “the 
arsenal of democracy” increased the )ro- 
duction job of defense industries by 60 
per cent and called for 28 billion man- 
hours of labor within a maximum of 27 
months, 

To increase the available supply of 
skilled labor and raw materials, the auto- 
mobile industry agreed to reduce its out- 
put of automobiles by 20 per cent be- 
ginning August 1. A further release of 
machine tools was promised as leading 
manufacturers announced they would 
forego a change in design for 1943 
models. President Roosevelt asked that 
machine tools be used 24 hours a day, 
seven days a week. 

As production of planes and tanks be- 
gan to swing into quantity proportions, 
the National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion’s duties were being transferred to 
the OPM and other operating defense 
agencies. Functions of the Agricultural 
Division were assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

A Division of Defense Aid Reports 
was established to report on the lend- 
lease program under Maj. Gen. James 
H. Burns as executive officer. Aid to 
Britain was being accelerated. 

On May 20 the President established 
the Office of Civilian Defense within the 
OEM as a means of coordinating Fed- 
eral, State and local defense activities 
and to facilitate constructive civilian 
participation in the defense program. 
New York’s Mayor Fiorello H. La- 
Guardia was put in charge. The role of 
the Man-in-the-Street in national de- 
fense was growing in importance. 

The public, industry and labor were 
now indicating full support of national 
defense. United they provided an alimost 
inexhaustible reservoir of manpower and 
potential equipment pledged. to save de- 
mocracy. 

Progress during the first year of de- 
fense effort had been good regardless of 
the handicaps. But it was not god 
enough. 

(Continued on Page 52! 
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We Are Proud 


of the part we have played 
in the growth of the City of 
Dallas... 
by 

Steadily maintaining the 
highest standard of service 
ind friendly hospitality to 
our permanent and new 


suests to Dallas. 


VE SALUTE DALLAS 
UPON ITS CENTURY 
OF PROGRESS 
1841 - - - - - 1941 


THE M. 


LAKESIDE-5151 

















JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Manager 
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Growing and Progressing 


With Greater Dallas 


Fire... Windstorm... Automobile 


Inland Marine Insurance 


GULF INSURANCE CO. 


E. L. FLIPPEN 
President 


J. B. ADOUE 
Chairman of the Board 


T. R. MANSFIELD 
Executive Vice President 
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DEFENSE: ONE 


{Continued from Page 60) 


Almost all of Europe was under the 
heel of Nazi armies; Britain was fight- 
ing for her life. The peril had grown 
even more rapidly than America’s arma- 
ment program. An all-out effort by every 
citizen was essential as industry swung 
into quantity production of planes, 
tanks and guns. Every hour, every min- 
ute counted. 

One year of defense was behind the 
United States but a greater year was 


ahead. 


What It Costs: 
Appropriations, Contracts, 
Payments 

Armament for defense costs money— 
lots of it! The total program by mid- 
May called for expenditures of approxi- 
mately 40 billion dollars (U. S. and 
British orders), almost all of it in 1941 
and 1942. That is a staggering sum- 
$310 for every man, woman and child 
in the United States. Yet even it will 
not be enough. The security and free- 
dom of America cannot be measured in 
billions of dollars. 

There are three major steps in the 
translation of the taxpayer’s dollar into 
weapons of war. Congress appropriates 
it. The Army and Navy, with the ad- 
vice of civilian defense agencies, award 
contracts. And the Treasury pays out 
the money as services are performed. 

Appropriations and contract author- 
izations amounted to 37.3 billion dol- 
lars on May 17, British orders, which 
also are being filled by American in- 
dustry, add another 3.7 billion. 

An idea of how the 37.3 billion dol- 
lars will be spent may be obtained from 


the following breakdown: 
Billions of 
Dollars 

Airplanes and accessories 6.5 

Ordnance (guns, powder, etc.) 7.2 
Ships, motor and rail equipment 8.8 

New industrial facilities 3.8 

Military posts, depots, fortifications and 

defense housing ‘ 

Other Army and Navy equipment 

Miscellaneous (pay, food, reserve mate- 

rials, etc.) 5.9 

What makes a defense program so ex- 
pensive? 

A 35,000-ton battleship, such as the 
U.S.S. North Carolina, costs 70 million 
dollars. It takes 50 million to build an 
aircraft carrier, 20 to 30 million for a 
cruiser, 8 million for a destroyer, and 
6 million for a submarine. 

And, even after these maritime fort- 
resses are built, they are expensive to 
maintain. 

For instance, it costs $900—about the 
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price of a small family car—to fire a 
14-inch gun from a battleship. And there 
are 124 guns in the fleet with more 
scheduled for the two-ocean Navy. A 
16-inch gun costs $1,600 to fire. 

Aircraft is not so expensive, but it 
takes more planes than ships to arm the 
United States. Yet a four-engine bomb- 
er, complete with spare parts, costs close 
to half a million. 

Tanks are less expensive, but the 
prices are many times the cost of the 
family auto. The Army pays from 
$27,000 for a light tank to $67,000 for 
a medium tank and $114,000 for a heavy 
tank, not including the cost of guns. 

Out of the 37.3 billion the Army will 
get 13.1, the Navy 13.1, and Lease-Lend 
7. Other United States defense agencies 
will share 2.3 billions, while Govern- 
ment lending agencies will distribute 1.8 
billion. 

Contract awards on May 1 amounted 
to 15.2 billion. The Army and Navy 
accounted for 13.6 billion and other de- 
fense agencies for 1.6 billion. British 
orders of 3.7 billion brought total orders 
to 18.9 billion. Cash payments amounted 
to only 5.1 billion dollars on the same 
date. 

Here’s how the 5.1 billion was spent: 


Millions of 
Dollars 
Naval ships 621 
Aircraft 605 
Ordnance 501 
1,727 


1,104 


Total 
Stations, bases, fortifications, etc. 
Industrial facilities 
Other materials, equipment and con- 
struction 
Pay rolls 


Total 

Grand Total 
Building Defense Plants: 
Construction and Expansion 

Without a coordinated industry pro- 
ducing airplanes, tanks, guns and ships 

-and the materials used in their manu- 
facture—a modern army is impossible. 

It has been the particular task of the 
the Office of Production Management, 
and the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission before it, to stimulate the build- 
ing of defense plants and the enlarge- 
metn of existing factories. 

Defense industries have been spring- 
ing up on all sides during the year. More 
than 1,600 plants were being constructed 
or enlarged at a cost of $2.839,503.000 
after ten months. Some had been com- 
pleted and were in operation, while most 
were nearing completion. 


Billions of dollars worth of U> ited 
States plants have turned from pace. 
time to defense orders. The Govern ent 
is paying for three-fourths of the ney 
plants needed for defense. Privat. jp. 
dustry is financing the remainder. 

Four methods of financing the cv +t of 
defense-production facilities are | ino 
used. 

Under the first method plants are \yj|; 
and operated by the Government. |); the 
second private industry invests its ow» 
capital and operates the plants. The (oy. 
ernment also makes loans for de engse 
plant expansions and builds plants \, hich 
it leases to private industry. It may 0, 
may not hold title to the completed } Jan, 

Almost 2 billion dollars is bein ex. 
pended by the Government to finance 
331 plants. About half of this is for 99 
Army and Navy plants which will be 
Government-owned when completed, 
Fifty-four, costing 625 million. will 
serve the War Department. Forty-five. 
costing 400 million, will serve the Navy. 

Ammunition will be produced in 42 
of the plants under construction at a cost 
of 554 million dollars. Small-arms am- 
munition manufacturing, which was 
negligible before the defense program 
was launched, will be undertaken at fow 
plants costing 90 million. 

Aircraft parts will be turned out by 
115 plants with an investment of 487 
million dollars. This is almost six times 
what the aircraft industry spent in 1940 
expanding its own facilities. The amount 
being expended upon airplane engine 
production alone this year is almost 
twice as much as the aircraft industry 
spent on all production expansions in 
1940, 

The Government is spending 161 mil: 
lion to build 34 plants for the manufac- 
ture of guns. Seven will turn out machine 
guns, of which there was no substantial 


production a year ago. In the manufac- 
ture of artillery, of which only pilot 
models were made in 1940, 106 million 


dollars is being invested in 25 plants. 
Sixteen million is being spent on 1° ma- 
chine tool plants. 

New production facilities in 40 ship- 
building plants will cost 343 million 
when completed. That is far above the 
value of ships built and repairs made in 
1939. A dozen armor plate and | .eav) 
forging plants are being built at « cost 
of 106 million. 

When the war started in Septe: iber. 
1939, total United States daily pr duc- 
tion of smokeless powder would e able 
one of our battleships to fire a ngle 
broadside from its big guns. The ail) 
output of one of our new plants ne. ring 
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completion would furnish powder for 
15 | nited States battleships to fire three 
hroidsides from their main guns and six 
ds from their secondary guns. 
ivate capital, as represented by 
) certificates of necessity, accounts 
33 million. This investment is large- 
voted to making improvements in 
ng plants. Plant owners are _per- 
d to amortize costs out of tax-free 
ngs over a five-year period. 
jong new industrial facilities pri- 
financed, plants producing non- 
is metals and their products ac- 
for 158 of the 733 million dollars 
ied. Plants to produce, smelt. and 
aluminum account for 78 million; 
and steel industry expansions, 152 
mn. 
vately financed aircraft plants are 
¢ 96 million dollars and ammuni- 
ndustries 38 million. 
ing the Factories: 
Materials and Priorities 
thout 
ium. bauxite, tungsten, and a long 


iron, coal, tin, copper. 
other minerals dug from the earth, 
tion can produce planes, tanks, or 


‘United States normally uses about 
60 per cent of all the rubber produced 
in the world, 40 per cent of the tin, 45 
per cent of the chromium, 56 per cent 
of the silk, 40 per cent of the nickel, 40 
per cent of vanadium, 30 per cent of 
manganese, and 33 per cent of antimony. 
lt imports substantial quantities of 15 
industrial 
other raw materials. 


minerals and a number cf 
materials have been 
assured. supplies may be too small io 
meet all demands of both defense indus- 


Even when raw 


tries and manufacturers of goods made 
for civilian consumption. That’s where 
the OPM resorts to priorities, which 
means putting defense needs first. 

materials can be 
minimized by four major methods. De- 
fense agencies have resorted to all of 
them in a determined effort to provide 


f{ 


sull 


Shortages in raw 


ient supplies for any emergency. 
The four methods are: 

|. Increase domestic production if 
pos ble. 

2. Find new sources of supply close 
enough to home to insure delivery. 

Find substitutes. Synthetic rubber 
is a) example; the output was doubled 
during the year. The possibility of sub- 
stitu'ing molybdenum for tungsten in the 
manufacture of steel is being studied. 

|. Salvage and reclamation. 

P ogress was made during the year in 
the building up of stock piles in most 
taw materials vital to defense, but the 
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rapid increase in consumption and ship- 
ping difficulties have handicapped ac- 
cumulation on such a scale as had been 
planned originally. Increased produc- 
tion, however, will necessitate an even 
greater accumulation of reserve raw ma- 
terials. The status of some of the princi- 
pal items near the close of the year was, 
in brief, as follows: 

Chromite: (Ore used in making 
chromium.) Stockpile sufficient to sup- 
ply industry for more than a year at 
current rate of consumption. Much more 
had been ordered, and domestic produc- 
tion is being encouraged. 

Copper: Two orders of 100,000 tons 


each placed with Chile, and delivery of 
first order being completed. 

Graphite: (Military uses principally 
for foundry and crucible work, paints 
and pigments, electrical machine 
brushes, electrodes and dry batteries.) 
Stockpile adequate to supply industry 
nearly a year at present rate of con- 
sumption. 


Manganese: (Used in iron and steel 
manufacturing.) Stockpile sufficient to 
meet industrial needs for 16 months. 
Probable domestic production, plus 
Cuban deliveries, could supply industry 
through 1943. 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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A GREAT ADDRESS-in a great city! 


Meeting every requirement of modern, up-to-the-minute 
business with 270 air-conditioned offices and suites* in a 
modern 17-story, fireproof building in the very heart of 
downtown Dallas. Now officing representatives of every 
major oil field in the Southwest... with a penthouse com- 
prising Dallas’ most beautiful and efficient offices. 


For information concerning Lease, Rentals and Space apply to 
CS 





| HOMER FISHER | 


Building Manager 
| Phones: R-1243.... R-1321 


Only a few 
now available. 








Let’s All Join in to Make This the Greatest Event Ever! 
DALLAS CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

















ONCE 
UPON 
A TIME 


The bookkeeper of early 
days in Dallas—sitting upon his 
high, uncomfortable stool, bend- 
ing over his huge, unwieldy books, 
spent many a weary hour keeping the 
records of business by the cumbersome 
methods of those days. Today these methods 
would be disastrous. Great insurance companies 
—banks housing the wealth of Dallas—huge manu- 
facturing interests—business of every character would 
face disaster but for modern methods of record keeping. 
For almost twenty-nine years Stewart's has contributed to 
the commercial development of Dallas by supplying the most 
modern systems of record keeping—office furniture and equip- 
ment. With an organization trained in service to business we are 
equipped to meet its most exacting requirements. 


STEMT OPEISE SUBPLY 


STEWART BLDG. 1521-23 COMMERCE DALLAS 














Enlarging... 


to meet the growing needs of Dallas today! 


The Liberty State Bank 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 


DALLAS 
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Mercury: (Used in the manufac'ure 
of a compound for high explos: yes, 
drugs, and antifouling paint for ~hip 
bottoms.) Domestic output has rise), to 
record heights. Stockpile adequat to 
supply industry for more than haf g 
year. 

Mica: (Used in radio and elect: ical 
equipment manufacturing.) Stock pile 
enough to supply industry for more ‘han 
a year. Resources in western hemis))\iere 
being investigated. 

Nickel: (Used as an alloy in ste! to 
increase toughness.) Current sup)lies 
are low, but most of world supply is in 
Canada and defense requirements are 
assured. 

Quartz Crystal: (Principal use js jn 
radio frequency control.) Stockpile is 
sufficient for some months and growing. 

Tin: (Used in the manufacture of 
motor vehicles, gun metals, etc.) Pres- 
ent stock will supply industry more than 
a year. Large tonnage ordered from 
China. Bolivia to deliver 18,000 tons a 
year for five years. 

Tungsten; (Used to give alloy steels 
high tension characteristics.) Stocks are 
low, largely due to an interruption of 
imports while the Burma Road was 
closed. Domestic production being 
stepped up so that peacetime needs can 
be met without imports. Substitutes are 
being studied. 

Zinc: (Used in galvanizing and manu- 
facturing brass.) Shortage being met by 
partial priority control and expansion 
of existing plants. Domestic supply may 
be supplemented by purchases from 
other nations of the western hemisphere. 

Rubber: Record imports have built a 
sufficient reserve for about a year. Ex- 
change of United States cotton for 
British rubber helped build stocks. Syn- 
thetic production increasing but still in- 
significant. Conservation and increased 
reclamation being studied which, with 
moderate application, would stretch sup- 
ply for about year and a half. 

These and other raw materials go in- 
to the more familiar semifinished )rod- 
ucts such as steel, aluminum and brass. 
which in turn become tanks, airp!anes 
and shells. It is the responsibility | the 
OPM Materials Branch to see to it (hat 
there are sufficient fabricating faci’ ties 

for making special armor plate. for 
forging aluminum, and for rolling | rass 
sheets—to meet all requirements. 

Altogether, the OPM Priorities Di- 
vision has imposed some form of co: ‘rol 
on 24 materials and classes of mater als. 
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‘he most far-reaching method which 
been used in cases where especially 
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is shortages have arisen is the 
ique of industry-wide mandatory 
ity control. So far, this form of 
l, usually involving the allocation 
tilable supplies, has been imposed 
following fields; aluminum, mag- 
1, nickel, nickel-bearing steel, 
tungsten, neoprene (synthetic rub- 
and machine tools. 
tial control has been imposed on 
upplies. Each producer of zinc is 
ed to set aside a certain percentage 
monthly production, thus creat- 
pool out of which the Priorities 
m may allocate to meet urgent de- 
reeds, 
May 1 the Priorities Division im- 
a special form of inventory con- 
1 16 metals and classes of metals. 
ers and costomers for these metals 
quired to make sworn statements 
nection with inventory situations. 
‘neral purpose of this new control 
ee to it that industrial inventories 
t built up to excessive levels. 
irge number of other products are 
priority control in the sense that 
appear on the Priorities Critical 
(his is the list of items needed by 
rmy and the Navy. When Army 
Navy officers give contracts for 
appearing on the list, they may 
assign preference ratings to these 
thus assuring prompt delivery. 
ring May the Priorities Division 
| to expedite defense production 
uing a formal allocation plan for 


listribution of nickel and a priority 


for producers of “off the shelf” 
e supplies. 
orities Director E. R. Stettinius, 


stated that American industry in 


had approximately 15,500,000 
ls of nickel, almost all of it coming 
Canada. This was the largest 
it ever made available for indus- 
ses in the United States in any one 
‘ creation of a joint committee of 
can and Canadian officials to ex- 
e vital information on supplies of 
sic raw materials in the two coun- 
mproved the outlook for keeping 
efense machinery running full 


Priorities Division does not use 
ngle, rigid method of administra- 
it operates on the theory that the 
important thing is to make sure 
efense needs are filled, and that it 
‘e important to fit the treatment to 

{Continued on Page 66) 
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Manufacturers of 


Jumbo Harness and 
Saddlery Goods 
Jumbo Seat Covers 
Jumbo Auto Batteries 
Jumbo Work Clothing 


Distributors of 


Servel Electrolux 
Refrigerators 
(Gas and Kerosene 
Models) 

Emerson Radios 

L & H Gas Ranges 

Kitchen Queen Ranges 

Universal Vacuum 
Cleaners 

Universal Washing 
Machines 

Winchester Flashlights 
and Batteries 

Circu-Ray Heaters 

Martin Heaters 

Dearborn Heaters 

Hot Water Heaters 

Red Jacket Water Systems 
and Hand Pumps 

Bendix Home Laundries 

Bird Floor Coverings 

Peters and Remington 
Arms and Ammunition 

American Fork and Hoe 
Steel Goods 

Nicholson Files 

Century Tires 


ENTERPRISE that 
has kept pace... 


SERVICE that 
has kept faith. 








THE SCHOELLKOPF COMPANY 


DALLAS TEXAS 





In the year 1940 life insurance payments by all 
companies averaged $93.00 per family in Dallas, 
thus demonstrating the importance of life insurance’s 
contribution to the economic security of this city. 


Republic National Life is proud to have contributed 
their prorata share of this economic security. 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS 


THEO. P. BEASLEY + PRESIDENT 
HOME OFFICE 





DALLAS , TEXAS 
FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 








Congratulations! 


The Humble Company, its employes, Service Stations and 
Dealers, join all Texas in congratulating Dallas on the 
occasion of its one hundredth birthday. The steady growth 
of Dallas during the past century is tangible evidence of 
the increasing importance of this metropolitan center to 


the great Southwest. 


The number of Humble Service Stations and Dealers and 
the convenience of their location, is the Humble Company’s 
own tribute to Dallas’ century of achievement. Through- 
out the city and surrounding territory, the red, white and 
blue Humble sign beckons motorists to helpful, friendly 
service, invites them to use continuously improved gaso- 


lines and motor oils. 


You are urged to make full use of Humble’s stations, not 
only in Dallas but throughout the state. Why not stop, 


today, for service where you see the Humble sign? 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


A Texas Institution, Manned by Texans 
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the problem than to try to fit the pi 5b. 
lem into a rigid, preconceived treatm. nt, 


Finding the Manpower: 
Training and Placement 

The role of labor has been and re. 
mains vital to the success of the def+jse 
program and to the survival of de: 
racy itself. However complete the 
tion’s mechanical equipment, there 1 
be human energy and skill to op: 
the machines. 

The OPM Labor Division, as we 
the Labor Division of the National 
fense Advisory Commission befor 
has sought, with the aid of organ z 
labor, to see to it that no wheel fail 
turn for lack of qualified workers. 

A committee of officers of the A 
ican Federation of Labor, the Congre 
of Industrial Organizations, and 
Railroad Brotherhoods was formed 
der direction of Defense Commissoner 
Sidney Hillman on July 2, 1940. 

One of the first tasks was to list 
workers available for defense jobs in the 
United States. The United States [m- 
ployment Service, through its 1,500 of. 
ficers, performed this work at the re- 
quest of the Labor Division. Today this 
list carries the names of nearly 6,(000.- 
000 workers. 

Equally important was the question of 
precisely what labor would be required. 
where, when, and in what skills for the 
swiftly expanding defense contracts. 

Under the direction of Isador Lubin. 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, methods were devised for 
translating each contract into terms of 
labor, skill, and time. It was found that 
117,000 workers emlpoyed in aircraft 
when the defense effort began would 
have to be increased by steps to 390.000 
in order to deliver 15,000 planes by Oc- 
tober 31, 1941. Shipbuilding, which en- 
ploys 250,000 workers today, must have 
an additional 309,000 skilled men with- 
in 18 months. 

In all the defense program so far has 
shown the need for 16 million man- 
years of labor; that is, 6 million san- 
years of skilled labor, 6 million of semi- 
skilled, and 4 million of unskilled. 

Under the stimulus of armament pro- 
duction, nonagricultural employment has 
reached the highest level on record. [he 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported hat 
employment in 18 selected defense in- 
dustries aggregated 2,100,000 in March. 
1941, as against 1,500,000 in May, 1''40. 

It soon became apparent that ew 
skilled workers would have to be trai ved 
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if the wheels of defense were to keep 
turning at a constantly accelerating 
tempo. 

With the cooperation of Federal, 
State. and local educational agencies, 
manegement and labor groups, voca- 
tions’ training has advanced to an all- 
time peak and has been geared to the 
direc’ needs of industry. During the en- 
tire World War only 60,000 workers 
were given vocational training. The de- 
fens program is about to graduate its 
milli nth trainee. 

Re ognizing that in the defense of 
{me ca there is no place for preju- 
dices the Labor Division has sought to 
effect the employment of all workers 
alike without regard to race, color, or 
cree 

Th adjustment of employer-labor re- 
lations, in the interest of both peak pro- 
duction and high morale, has been an 
objective of the Labor Division from the 
outset. The United States Conciliation 
Service of the Labor Department and the 
Labor Division together have composed 
520 disputes in defense industries with- 
out a day being lost through strikes. 

The National Defense Mediation 
Board, which was established in March. 
tackled the more serious cases. During 
the first two months of its existence ap- 
proximately 30 disputes were acted upon 
and settled; more than 625,000 men re- 
turned to work either because of agree- 
ments or postponed strikes. 

Planes, Tanks and Ships: 
The Production Record 

The purpose of the defense program 
is to produce planes, ships, tanks and 
guns and equipment for an enlarged 
\rmy and Navy and beleaguered de- 
Congressional appropria- 
tions, plant construction, acquisition of 
raw materials, and enlistment of skilled 
workmen are but the prelude to pro- 
duction, 

Without machine modern 
weapons of war cannot be manufactured. 


mocracies. 


tools, 


Consequently, the machine tool industry 
became the first bottleneck of produc- 
tion, 

Bui the industry responded promptly 
to the challenge. About 1,000 machine 
tools were being delivered to defense 
plants daily. The output was three and 
a haif times that of the World War 
period. 

W\\at have the machine tools built? 

Aircraft: Actual production of 1,376 
militiry planes in April was more than 
three times what it was last June, 1940. 
Man: facturers’ estimates for May, 1941 
tepre sented quadrupled production with- 
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in the year. Monthly production in 
March, 1940 was only 287. 

Output of all types of military planes 
was almost 9,000 for 11 months. By the 
end of May, 1941 it was scheduled to 
fall just short of 10,500. 


Estimated May production of bombers 
and pursuit planes was more than two 
and a half times the July, 1940 figure. 
Scheduled deliveries of trainers were 
even greater, and expected output of ob- 
servation, transport, and other tactical 
planes, while numerically smaller, was 

(Continued on Page 68) 





Southwestern Blue Print Co. 


(PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


405 S. Akard St. Phone C-8084 Construction Bldg. 











PIG STANDS 


Incorporated 
“Originators 
Drive-In Restaurant 
Service” 





Pioneers of Industry 


TEXAS' OLDEST MANUFACTURER 


of 
COTTON 
BURLAP 
PAPER 





ALSO TENTS, TARPAULINS AND OTHER 
CANVAS GOODS 





FULTON BAG & COTTON MILLS 
DALLAS 


ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. LOUIS 
NEW YORK 








of the Southwest. 





W. congratulate Dallas on her 100th 


anniversary and salute the hardy pio- 


neers who a century ago laid the solid 


foundation for our beloved metropolis 


Ear B. SMYTH 
President 


FIDELITY UNION LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


DALLAS 



































CHAS. OTT, Inc. 








Printing J Ad + 
DALLAS’ OLDEST LOCKSMITH Plates | Plates | Wex Ruled Plates 
Established 1876 
LOCKSMITH 
New and Used 
SAFES—VAULTS 
TERMS — TRADE ae 


909 Elm Street C-9054 SAM ROSS McELREATH 00 DALLAS 


HOUSTON 





GAYLORD CONTAINER CORP. 


Glad we're located in 


DALLAS, TEXAS 














ongratulations DALLAS 


ON YOUR ONE HUNDREDTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF PROGRESS 


OUTDOOR 


ELECTRIC ADV., INc. 


NEON SIGNS - NEON BILLBOARDS 
MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


2229 Cedar Springs Phone R-8575 
W. A. (WATTY) THOMPSON, President 
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more than four times July deliverie: 


Tanks: Light (13-ton) tanks are | ing 
produced at the rate of about 15) 
month. Medium (26-ton) tanks wer. re. 
designed—in the light of experienc of 
the British and French in Flanders, ro. 
duction was delayed purposely so hat 
machine-tool priority could be give \ to 
more critical military weapons. ( ian. 
tity production is scheduled for -um. 
mer. 


The Army has more than four { mes 
as many light tanks on hand in May as 
it had in July, 1940. By July, 1941. the 
increase will be sixfold. Production js 
600 per cent higher than May, 194 


Ships: Major combat ships under con- 
tract or on order May 1, 1941, num. 
bered 358, of which preliminary work 
actually had started on 312. The Navy 
contracted for 629 vessels, large and 
small, during the current fiscal year. 
Ship construction is the slowest of all 
defense production, but many vessels 
were being built ahead of schedule. 

Ships on hand are less than a year 
ago because of the transfer of 50 de. 
stroyers to Britain in exchange for naval 
air bases. Combatant ships also were 
reduced by the reclassification of 30 
destroyers as “special purpose” vessels. 
well-armed combat vehicles are being 
delivered at the rate of 400 a month. 

Ordnance:: Because they are easiest 
to produce, machine guns, rifles, and 
ammunition are being turned out in 
vastly increased volumes. Powder output 
has risen 1,000 per cent, small-arms am- 
munition 1,200 per cent in less than a 
year. Twice as many Garand rifles are 
coming out monthly as in July, 1940. 
The output of .30-caliber machine guns 
has trebled, 50-caliber machine suns 
quadrupled. Gains of 40 and 35 per 
cent, respectively, have been made in 
the manufacture of field and anti-air- 
craft artillery. 


Housing for Defense: 
Camps and Homes for Worker 

Living quarters must be provide: for 
three groups of persons under the a-ma- 
ment program. These consist of ca: ton- 
ments for the selectees, dwellings fo: the 
families of noncommissioned off: ers. 
and homes for defense industrial y »rk- 
ers. 

The Army had 264,128 officers and 
men last June. Now it has 1,400. 'UU. 
New and larger quarters had to be 're- 
vided rapidly following the passag of 
the selective service program last ~ep- 

(Continued on Pag 71! 
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means toward achievement of the plan 
whereby business and government will 
be kept intimately in touch with one 
another’s thinking and problems. The 
new plan will make all the field offices 
representative of the business services of 


Department of Commerce 


Offers New Field Service 


By HAROLD M. YOUNG 


Manager, Dallas Regional Office 
of Department of Commerce 
Field Service 


the entire Department of Commerce. 
Through this new plan the local busi- 
ness community will be kept more effec- 
tively informed of national defense 
problems and of what can be done by © 
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Tl. establishment of a new field serv- 
ice t! ough the consolidation of the field 
staff: of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Dom stic Commerce and the Bureau of 
the ( nsus has been announced by Jesse 
H. J nes, Secretary of Commerce. The 
new ‘ield service will be known as the 
“Uniled States Department of Commerce 
Field Service.” 

The new plan was drawn up to estab- 
lish :ore dynamic helpfulness to busi- 
ness. ir. Jones in making the announce- 
ment stated: “This consolidation will 
elect economies in administration and 
operation, It will mean fuller use of 


these offices in the 31 communities where 
they have been in operation for some 
time.” Even more important, states the 
secretary, is the point that business and 
government can exchange ideas and facts 
more readily and with a more personal 


understanding of what is involved when 
representatives of both meet in the field. 
This is no time, the secretary says, for 
either business to misunderstand the ob- 
jectives of our Government in Washing- 
ton or for our Government to be out of 
touch with the thinking of business men 
in every industry and trade throughout 
the country. 


In order to handle the increased re- 
sponsibilities of the field service efficient- 
ly, the 31 officers have been classified 
into two groups, consisting of 12 region- 
al oflices—one located in each of the 12 
Federal Reserve District—and 19 dis- 
trict offices. In addition to Dallas, these 
regional offices will be located in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Richinond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City and San Fran- 
cisco. The remaining 19 offices will be 
known as district offices, and these are 
strate ically located in other principal 
cities throughout the ocuntry. At the 
preset time 12 business analysts are 
asser bling in Washington for an inten- 
sive .ourse which will extend over sev- 
eral ionths. Upon completion of this 
train'.g, these regional business con- 
sulta’ ts will be assigned to the 12 re- 
gion: offices. Familiar with research ac- 
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tivities of the Department of Commerce 
and with other government agencies 
which collect, analyze, and publish in- 
formation of concern to business men, 
these consultants will be available to 
business men as a source of ideas con- 
cerning current business conditions in 
the various areas to which they are as- 
signed. 

One of these regional consultants will 
be assigned to the Dallas Regional Of- 
fice, where he will encourage the use of 
business information now available and 
will aid in developing new statistical 
series needed locally. The consultant as- 
signed to Dallas will work closely with 
trade association officers, university re- 
search men, chamber of commerce secre- 
taries, business paper editors, and other 
business proprietors and executives. 


Field representatives of the Bureau of 
the Census in the new structure will have 
field offices from which they will be able 
more effectively to further the activities 
of the Bureau of the Census. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
services already performed by the dis- 
trict offices within the territories of the 
regional offices will not be reduced but 
will be improved as a result of the de- 
centralization of the organization. There 
is at the present time only one of these 
offices included in the territory of the 
Dallas Regional Office. This district of- 
fice is located in Houston. 


Commenting on the order of Secre- 
tary Jones reorganizing and regionaliz- 
ing the field services, Under Secretary 
of Commerce Wayne Chatfield Taylor; 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce Carroll L. Wilson; 
Director of the Bureau of the Census J. 
C. Capt, were all high in their praise of 
the reorganized service and expressed 
themselves as being most confident that 
this reshaping of the department’s organ- 
ization will the better enable the de- 
partment to meet anticipated needs of 
national defense agencies and the busi- 
ness community for information essen- 
tial to important decisions. This consoli- 
dated field service is viewed as a potent 


business men in effectuating the defense 
program as rapidly as possible. Changes 
in the currents of business have been 
vastly accelerated as a result of the na- 
tional defense program. This means that 
timeliness has taken on an 
value in business statistics. Not only 


increased 


should this consolidation bring about a 
more speedy collection of statistics, but 
it should also provide additional means 
for a more useful interpretation of the 
results. It is the hope that through the 
field offices as now set up, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will be enabled to be 
of greater service to a greater number; 
and thus, through extending its field 
service, enhance its 
classes of industrial and business enter- 


usefulness to all 


prise. 

In thus moving to make its services 
to the entire business community better, 
quicker, and more ample, the depart- 
ment assures all foreign traders that it 
will continue to devote keen, vigorous, 
and unremitting attention to their par- 
ticular interest—which, under the new 
system, should be more efficiently fur- 
thered and more intimately and broadly 
integrated with all the basic interests of 
the nation. 


Harold M. Young is manager of the 
Dallas Regional Office of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Service and 
Thomas U. Purcell is manager of the 
Houston District Office. Both Mr. Young 
and Mr. Purcell have been in the service 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce since 1927. Mr. Young, be- 
fore coming to Dallas, served as busi- 
ness specialist in the Washington office 
and commercial agent in the Chicago of- 
fice of the Bureau. He came to Dallas 
as assistant district manager in 1929 
and was made district manager in 1933. 
Mr. Purcell entered the Houston office 
of the Bureau as commercial agent, was 
later district manager in El Paso; and 
when the El Paso office was closed, he 
returned to Houston as commercial 
agent and was subsequently made dis- 
trict manager of that office. 
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Metropolitan 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


52 Years in Dallas 


Please phone C-8773 when you need a good 
stenographer or bookkeeper. Thank you. 











Hudson & Hudson 


Industrial and Business Properties 
Sales, Leases and Management 
Great National Life Building 
PHONE R-9349—DALLAS 


Alex D. Hudson James S. Hudson 








Modernize your kitchen with a 
Vent-A-Hood Kitchen Ventila- 
tor—remove tell-tale food odors, 
steam and greasy vapors from 
your kitchen BEFORE they have 
a chance to invade the living 
room and other parts of the 
house. Vent-A-Hood—equipped 
with a patented centrifugal ex- 
haust unit—traps cooking va- 
pors and forces them out of the 
house—prevents greasy de- 
posits on kitchen walls, ceiling 
and woodwork — prevents 
grease-laden air from circulat- 
ing through the house settling 
on draperies, rugs and furni- 
ture. Saves cleaning and re- 
decorating costs. Adds beauty 
to your kitchen—makes cooking 
| more pleasant. 


See Vent-A-Hood on display at 
department stores, range deal- 
ers, gas and electric utilities, or 
in our factory show room in 
Dallas. 


The 


DALLAS, 


VentAHoo] ) Co. 


2808 COMMERCE STREET 


TEXAS 


This exciting Cotton Bow! Classic scene will be reinacted at Fair Park again on January 1, 1 


Birthday 
(Continued from Page 59] 

Already, “Blossom Time,” “Merry 
Widow” and “Rio Rita” have delighted 
large audiences. Still to come are 
“Countess Maritza,” July 3; “Rose 
Marie.” July 10; “Student Prince.” July 
17; “Gay Divorcee.” July 24; “Desert 
Song,” July 31; “Too Many Girls,” Aug- 
ust 7, and “The Mikado,” August 14. 
The same State Fair Association is 
planning a special Centennial edition of 
the State Fair of Texas October 4 to 19, 
with many added and expanded features. 
Included will be an independent midway, 
with outstanding carnival rides and 
shows brought here from all parts of the 
country; two national livestock shows. 
the National Hereford and National 
Aberdeen-Angus exhibitions, and a cab- 
aret, with Orrin Tucker’s orchestra with 
Bonnie Baker, and Sally Rand’s 40-girl 
show tentatively booked. Entertainment 
and educational exhibits that will make 
the state exposition an appropriate com- 
pliment to the 100th birthday of its 
home city are being arranged. 

A fitting climax will come in Novem- 
ber with a galaxy of entertainment des- 
tined to make Dallas a “Little Broad- 
way. The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, 
under the able baton of Jacques Singer, 
will launch its season about the middle 
of the month and following this will 
come the first in a series of road shows 
which will give Dallas the most brilliant 
series of stage entertainment in its 
history. 

Among the shows which appear to be 
fairly definite are: “My Sister Eileen;” 
Ed Wynn, in a comedy show with 65 
people; “The Male Animal;” “Arsenic 
and Old Lace;” Al Jolson in “Hold On 
to Your Hats;” “Ziegfeld Follies;” 


“Time of Your Life,” under the T} 
Guild; “There Shall Be No Night, 
the Lunts; “Life with Father;’ 
Beth,” with Maurice Evans. 

These shows will be carefully s 
and the last one will appear abo 
end of March, 1942. 

An impressive ceremony will b¢ 
in November, the approximate 


42 


sate! 


with 


ss Mac- 


aced 


t the 


held 


anni- 


versary of that day 100 years ago when 


John Neely Bryan first pitched cai 
the banks of the Trinity river and fi 
ed a city that was destined to be 
great. A mass ceremony comme! 
ing the civic, cultural and_ spi: 


forces which have been responsible 


p on 
yund- 


ome 


10rat- 


itual 


for 


the growth of a log cabin into a modem 


metropolis, and dedicating those { 


to even greater progress during the 


ond century of Dallas, is being pla 
by the Dallas Historical Society in 
junction with about 30 of the city’s 
and patriotic organizations. 


Details of this ceremony are 


yrces 
sec- 
nned 
con- 


CIVIC 


being 


worked out by representatives of the 


Historical Society with Mrs. Johr 
Hanna, chairman of a special co 
tee of the Y. W. C. A., and Mrs. M 
S. Church, chairman, and Mrs. 
Walker and Mrs. E. B. Comstock. 
posing a committee of the Dallas C. 
of Church Women. 

This will be an important and i 
ing occasion, and the encourag 
and support of every loyal Dallas « 
should be given unstintingly | 
achievement. Dallas, 100 years \ 
is really just coming of age. 

Closing the eventful period on a 
petitive note representative of Dall: 
domitable spirit to win will b 
annual Cotton Bowl classic, drawi: 
attention of football fans everywh: 


Dallas. 
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Defense: One Year 
(Continued from Page 68) 


tember. One hundred and sixty-six build- 
ing projects were finished or nearing 
completion nine months after Congress 
had authorized the conscription of 
America’s youth. 

Tie Army had prepared housing for 
mor than 1,100,000 men by May 1 and 
acco nmodations for 1,350,000 by the 
end »f June. 


A- of May 1 the cost of all troop 
housing construction was estimated at 
940 million dollars, while the cost of 
new troop housing at the Army’s camps 
and cantonments was 628 million dol- 
lars. By the end of June the plans of the 
{rmy Quartermaster Corps call for 
47.000 buildings and barracks and close 
to 100,000 tent frames. Thousands of 
buildings are being constructed for the 
\rmy Air Corps. 

Besides camps and cantonments, the 
\rmy has been expanding housing at 
receiption and replacement training 
centers, hospitals, Air Corps bases, and 
adjacent to harbor defense projects. 

Some of the cantonments are as large 
as cities. The biggest is at Fort Bragg, 
\. C., where a community of 60,000 of- 
ficers and men is arising and will be 
completed in June. This is a sixfold in- 
crease in the size of the Army post. It 
will make Fort Bragg the third largest 
city in North Carolina, and equal in 
population to Durham, N. C. 

The Navy Department on April 1 had 
expended $12,575,000 of a 62-million 
dollar defense housing program on 45 
projects. Because the Navy expansion is 
not so large as that of the Army, its 
demand for living quarters was not 
nearly so great. 

To coordinate all defense housing con- 
struction outside the building of camps 
and cantonments the Division of De- 
fense Housing, Coordination was estab- 
lished January 11 by executive order of 
the President. 


Fight Government agencies, other 
than the Army and the Navy, are en- 
gage in providing dwellings for civilian 
workers who suddenly have moved their 
homes to fill industrial defense jobs. 
Some projects are financed directly by 
the Government, while others are built 
eithir with United States aid or by 
priv te capital insured by Federal funds. 


0. May 3, Government funds were be- 
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ing expended in building 58,542 dwell- 
ing units in 124 localities of 45 states 
and territories. These included 9,604 
units in 34 localities of 18 states and 
territories which had been completed. 
Of this number 3,869 are occupied by 
families of enlisted men, and 5,737 by 
civilian workers and their families. 

Allocations for new housing projects 
aggregated 87,260 units in 47 states and 
territories on May 1. Of these approxi- 
mately 10,000 had been built. 

These figures do not include the thou- 
sands of homes being built with private 
funds, partially as a result of growing 
industrial activity. 


Publisher Honored 
By A. & M. College 
E. J. Kiest, Publisher of the Daily 


Times Herald, was recently honored by 
the Texas Agricultural and Mechanical 
College, when he was awarded a Doctor 
of Law Degree. The award was in recog- 
nition of the veteran publisher’s contri- 
bution to journalism from the time he 
took over the Times Herald January 1 
1896. Mr. Kiest has long been a Director 
of the College, and has always been 
popular with the cadets because of the 
great interest he showed in them. 





” 3-car families are 
those owning a car 
and sensibly using 
street cars and coaches 
for business and shop- 


ping. 





DALLAS GETS MORE AND MORE 
*3-CAR FAMILIES wth -Car Garages 


More and more Dallasites, 
owning their own cars, are sensi- 
bly using street cars and coaches 
to and from business, and for 
shopping. They enjoy greater 
convenience, more comfort, safety 


and economy. 


They are, at the same time, help- 
ing with two important public 
problems... traffic congestion 
and National Defense. As more 
and more people use street cars 
and coaches, traffic congestion is 
relieved; and, vital materials are 


conserved for National Defense. 


DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL COMPANY 

















Wholesale Merchants 
Building 


The pivotal point of the Dallas 
Wholesale Market . . . Space 
available in 300 to 2,000 


square foot units at very 





moderate rentals. 


912 COMMERCE STREET 


Phone C-3725 Dallas, Texas 


























Look to the Leader 
for Better 


TANK VALUES! 














TRUCK TANKS Made to Order: 
@ Gasoline @ Acid 
@ Butane-Propane 


We manufacture Butane-Propane Sys- 
tems and equipment—Smoke Stacks— 
Breechings—Steel Plate Fabricators. 


A. S. M. E. Under- 
Code writers’ 
Built Approved 


"Tanks by Banks’’ 


DALLAS TANK 
& WELDING CO.., Inc. 


201-3-5 W. Commerce, W. W. BANKS, Pres. 
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474 New Firms 


in five months 


By Clyde Wallis 


EW concerns established in Dallas 

during the first five months of 
1941 total 474, including 36 manufac- 
turing plants, 106 wholesale establish- 
ments, 147 retailers, 20 oil companies, 
with 165 cassified as miscellaneous. In 
the total are 76 branches of national 
concerns. 

Among the new concerns not previ- 
ously reported are the following: 
Manufacturers 

Rube Burk Company, 201214 Elm 
Street. Men’s pants. 

Dallas Frame Works, 2821 Hickory 
Street. 

Diamond Alkali Company of Texas, 
3501 Dialco Street. Manufacturers of 
sodium silicate and other chemicals. 
Home office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Hilex Company of Texas, 5347 Maple 
Avenue. Manufacturers of household 
bleach and cleansers. Home office, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Leighton Manufacturing Company, 
Daniels Building. Clothing manufactur- 
ers. 

Mary Roth Sportswear, 1642 Forest 
Avenue. Sportswear manufacturers. 

Potts Manufacturing Company, 107 
South Good Street. Machine shop. 
Wholesalers 

Angelo Billiard Supply Company, 414 
Slaughter Building. Billiard equipment. 

Barnett & Wright Optical Company, 
Medical Arts Building. Optical goods. 

Bruin Uniform Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 2120 Jackson Street. Men’s serv- 
ice uniforms. Home office, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Buda Engine & Equipment Company, 
1901 Canton Street. Oil field engines and 
equipment. Offices and warehouse moved 
to Dallas from Houston. 

Burklyn Corporation, 4311 Ross Ave- 
nue. Airplane and automotive tools and 
equipment. Home office, Burbank, Calif. 
R. W. (Bob) Finlay, representative. 

R. S. Caldwell Novelty Company, 518 
Construction Building. Novelties. 

Clampitt Paper Company, 400 South 
Market Street. Paper. 

Consolidated National 


Film Ex- 





changes, Inc., 30214 South Har 
Street. Home office, Atlanta, Ga. 
Coronado Carbon Company, 
North Field Street. Carbon paper. | 
office, Rochester, N. Y. 
Creamix Corporation, 4008 Comn 
Street. Ice cream mix. Home 
Houston, Texas. 
Dixie Brokerage Company, 
Thomas Building. Electrical equip: 
Fullwell Motor Products Com; 
80014 North Harwood Street. Aut 
tive equipment. Home office, Cleve 
Ohio. 
J. S. Gibson, 1303 Liberty | 
Building. Lumber. 
Gordon Company, 1100 Cadiz Stree 
Lubricating oils. 
Gulf Paint & Supply Company, 180] 
Young Street. Refrigeration supplies. 
Gulf Portland Cement Company, 409 
Dallas National Bank Building. Cement. 
Home office, Houston, Texas. 
H. & H. Machine Motor Parts Com- 
pany, 1101 South Harwood Street. Auto- 
mobile parts. 
David E. Kennedy, Inc., Second Unit. 
Santa Fe Building. Cork tile. Home of: | 
fice, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ros 
Louden Machinery Company, 2413 C 
Commerce Street. Overhead conveying 61 
equipment. Home office, Fairfield, lowa. 
George J. Fix, representative. 
William J. McNulty, 4216 Bryan 
Street. Golf supplies. 
Mills Novelty Company, 1008 Gulf 
States Building. Coin operated sounc-on- 
film machines. Regional office; home of: 
fice, Chicago, Ill. 
Montgomery Porcelain Products (om- 
pany, 9216 Denton Drive. Porcelain tub- Thor 
ing and other porcelain products. !! ome Oc 
office, Franklin, Ohio. 627 
Oklahoma Portland Cement Com) any. Ange 
409 Dallas National Bank Building. Ce Of 
ment. Home office, Denver, Colo. \lill. Fede: 
Ada, Okla. quart 
Overton & Ross, 2703 Main § Distr 
Contractors’ equipment. ap 
Parks & Akridge, 308 Wholesale _ler- o 
chants Building. Millinery. M 7 
° I erc] 
Plymouth Motor Corporation, 
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Liberty Bank Building. Regional office. 
Home office, Detroit, Mich. 
Priebe & Sons, Inc., 

Street. Produce. 

William Redmond Organ Works, 
26341 Elm Street. Pipe organs. 

Retail Grocers Cooperative Brokerage 
Company, Second Unit, Santa Fe Build- 
ing. Food products. 

Southern Select Sales Company, 1712 
North Houston Street. Beer. 

Texas Fire Extinguisher Company, 
1020 Fidelity Building. Fire extinguish- 
ers 

Blaine Thompson Brokerage Com- 
pany, 605 Southwestern Life Building. 
Flour brokers. 

Threads, Inc., Second Unit, Santa Fe 
Building. Cotton threads. Home office, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

William Weston Company, 1107 Elm 
Street. Builders’ hardware and special- 


1114 Wood 


ties. 


Petroleum 

Kobe, Inc., 1213 Gulf States Building. 
Oil well pumping equipment. Home of- 
fice, Huntington Park, III. 

Marts & Beaven Oil Company, Liberty 
Bank Building. New company organized 
by E. R. Marts, C. A. Glass and W. J. 
Beaven. Oil producers. 

Otto L. Morris, 1201 First National 
Bank Building. Oil operator. Moved to 
Dallas from Fort Worth. 

Rose Oil Company, 3510 Commerce 
Street. Petroleum products. 


Miscellaneous 

Bolirena, Inc., 1520 Greenville Ave- 
nue. Bowling alley. 

Gaston Bowling Alley, 2024 Abrams 
Road. Bowling alley. 

Clyde Melton, Jr. Advertising Agency, 
2610 Fairmount Street. Advertising 
agency. 

Melton Towel Supply Company, 3224 
Ross Avenue. Linen supply. 

Motor Terminal Service, Inc., 911 
Wall Street. Motor freight line. 

S. M. Murrell Claim Service, 806 Dal- 
las National Bank Building. Insurance 
adjusters. 

Novelty Advertising Company, 516 
Thomas Building. Advertising agency. 

Occidental Life Insurance Company, 
627 Kirby Building. Home office, Los 
Angeles, Calif. H. Thad Childre, agent. 

Office of Production Management, 
Federal Reserve Bank Building. Head- 
quarters for Eleventh Federal Reserve 
District. Charles R. Moore, Coordinator; 
Arthur J. Langford, District Manager. 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 

Pondrom & Collins, 400 Wholesale 
Merchants Building. Advertising. 
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Joe Sale & Company, Republic Bank 
Building. Insurance. 

Southern Artists’ Bureau, Inc., 1339 
Liberty Bank Building. Booking agency. 

Southwest Advertising Company, 1411 
Camp Street. Outdoor advertising. 

Texas Theatrical Booking Service, 
30814 South Harwood Street. Booking 
agency. 

United Aircraft Institute, Inc., Colo- 
rado and Zang. Aircraft mechanics 
school. 

Kroehler Manufacturing Company, 
6100 Denton Drive. Started work on 
one-story 91 by 182 addition to furni- 
ture plant. 


Universal Building Products Com- 
pany, 2227 Cedar Springs; leased build- 
ing of 20,000 square feet at 2011 Mun- 
ger Avenue for plant expansion in con- 
nection with defense contract for 
$727,000 worth of field hangars for 
Army Air Corps. 


7,000 New Telephones 


Dallas gained 7,000 telephones in a 
year, the Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company recently announced. The in- 
crease gave Greater Dallas a total of 
104,350 phones. 





with Dallas. 





Our Customers 
and Their Families 


total more people than 
lived in Dallas in 1903 


when this bank was started 


Thar STATEMENT dramatically tells a story 


of the magnificent growth of Dallas. Natural 
Opportunities and an enterprising citizenry have 


pushed Dallas to the top...keep it there. 


For 38 years this bank has been in the fore-rank 
of those who have so unselfishly contributed to 


the progress and welfare of Dallas... has grown 


DALLAS NATIONAL BANK 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Another treasure for the archives of the Dallas Historical Society is being produced here. City Secretary 194] 
Earl Goforth affixes the seal of Dallas to the Central Boulevard contract while Mayor Woodall Rodgers hibit 

and G. B. Dealey, president of the society, look on. ubIt 
show 


Oi 


DALLAS TRANSFER | Historical Society Has * 


and Terminal Warehouse Co. ‘de 
(Established 1875) wide « 
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Wanton Ofer od desey see | LONG-Range Program mi 
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President, Dallas Historical Society ciety 


H. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 
Lone Star Package Car Company 
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time of its hundredth anniversary, 
hicago had to erect, with its own 
, a great historical building. Our 
0,000 Hall of State is a present 
the State of Texas, and its mag- 
nt facilities are being utilized for 
enefit of the general public under 
xpert direction of our Historical 
ty—which, incidentally, is the only 
organization in Texas listed in 
uthoritative Handbook of Histor- 
ocieties. 
» Historical Society’s program is 
ig the spotlight of recognition on 
tivities of individuals and institu- 
which have evolved ‘a metropolis 
a log cabin village. During the 
State Fair of Texas extensive ex- 
on the history of Dallas will be 
in the Hall of State. 
major significance in the public 
ims planned is the community- 
»bservance of the spiritual and cul- 
factors in the development of Dal- 
ommittees representing various or- 
ations are working with the So- 
in making plans for this city-wide 
emoration of the non-economic 
s which have made Dallas great. 
Marion S. Church is chairman of 
mmittee of the Dallas Council of 
ch Women; her colleagues are Mrs. 
Walker and Mrs. E. B. Comstock. 
John M. Hanna, past national 
lent of the Young Women’s Chris- 
\ssociation, is also cooperating. It 
pected the date of this public event 
ie in November, about the time that 
Neely Bryan first settled here. 


1.U. 
2ued from Page 38) 
iation (1925), the American Asso- 
n of University Women (1929), 
\ssociation of American Universi- 
1929), the National Association of 
ils of Music (1933), and the 
ican Association of Schools of The- 
(1937). It meets the entrance re- 
nents of the Association of Amer- 
Law Schools and the American 
al Association. In 1939 the School 
gineering was fully accredited by 
ngineers’ Council for Professional 
opment. 
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Crackers @® Candy 
Saltine Soda Cracker, 
Candy and Bakery 
Products 
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BROWN CRACKER & CANDY CO. 
PHONE R-8222 


603 MUNGER 



































You Can Heally Enjoy Living 
athe CLIFF TOWERS HOTEL 


DALLAS 


SWIMMING POOL 

TENNIS COURTS 

BOATING 

CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUNDS 


PRIVATE PARK 

COFFEE SHOP 

GARAGE UNDER SAME ROOF 
SINGLE ROOMS OR APARTMENTS 


Reasonable Rates . . . Four Minutes from Town 


ON BEAUTIFUL LAKE CLIFF 


Zangs Boulevard (On Highway 80) and Colorado Avenue 

















Serving 


100-Year-Old Dallas 
for 37 Years 
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Atlas Tanks, Culverts, 


Dr. Pepper Coolers, 
and Other Metal 
Goods of Known Quality 


Atlas Metal Works 


Eagle Ford Road R-4788 











Serving and Growing With 
Texas Industry for 27 Years 


Created over twenty-seven years ago by the Legis- 
lature of the State of Texas to serve Texas Industry 
by providing workmen's compensation insurance at 
cost, the TEXAS EMPLOYERS INSURANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION has grown with Texas Industry. 


From a premium income of only $70,000 in 1914 
to over $4,000,000 in 1940, the Association is today 
the largest writer of workmen's compensation insur- 
ance in Texas — having an annual premium income 
exceeding that of its nearest competitor by more than 
three million dollars, around 25 per cent of the total 
workmen's compensation insurance premiums in the 
State. 


$9,238.498 in DIVIDENDS 


During 1940 the Association paid $1,109,871 in 
dividends to its policyholders, the employers of labor 
in Texas, to make a total of $9,238,498 in dividends 
paid since organization. As a matter of fact, the divi- 
dends paid by the Association during 1940 amounted 
to more than the total Texas workmen's compensation 
premiums collected by any one of its competitors. 


( TEXAS EMPLOYERS 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE... DALLAS, TEXAS 


19 Branch Offices 


in Texas 


Surplus to 
Policyholders 
$1,595,796.03 





Oil 
(Continued from Page 46) 

Virtually all the development of Dal. 
las as an oil capital has been within the 
past decade. With the discovery of the 
East Texas oil field, greatest thus far 
developed in the entire world, in Octo. 
ber, 1930, by a Dallas wildcatter, this 
city found itself with a very profitable 
asset at its front door. Dallas oilmen and 
bankers were quick to see their oppor- 
tunity, and the city’s prosperity during 
the depression was largely the result of 
their making Dallas the financial center 
for East Texas development. This city’s 
nearness to all the important oil areas 
of the Mid-Continent and Gulf Coast, 
within over-night travel of virtually all 
of them, has added to Dallas many other 
companies and operators which have 
made this one of the principal oil cen- 
ters of the nation. 


Distributor of Plane 
Parts Locates Here 


R. W. Finlay, representative of the 
Burklyn Corporation, Burbank, Calif., 
has announced the location of a branch 
office of the firm in Dallas. Offices will 
be established shortly. 

“The Burklyn Corporation, which 
represents several manufacturers of air- 
plane parts and tools, decided to open 
an office here because of Dallas’ growing 
importance as an air center,” said Mr. 
Finlay. “The local branch will service 
nearly all states west of the Mississippi.” 

The corporation, which is expanding 
after several successful years on the 
West Coast, is headed by Ted Lynn and 
Edward Burke. 





U.S. Tourists Begin 
Trek to Mexico Soon 


The increasing number of queries to 
the Dallas Chamber of Commerce infor- 
mation bureau concerning Mexico her- 
alds the approach of the summer tourist 
trek to the land south of the border. 

It has been estimated that two-thirds 
of the nation’s tourists headed for Mex- 
ico come through Dallas. Heaviest 
months for the southbound vacationists 
are July and August. 





Greeters Honor McKown 


Stanley D. McKown, Dallas, was elect- 
ed a national vice-president of the Hotel 
Greeters of America during the group’s 
national convention in Houston. 
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DALLAS 


Theatres 


(Continued from Page 50) 


erected. Ten years later it was necessary 
to have a larger place and the old Dal- 
Jas Opera House was opened on the 
southwest corner of Commerce and Aus- 
tin. 

Today, Dallas is one of the best the- 
ater towns in the Southwest, from the 
standpoint of both stage productions and 
motion pictures. 

During the fall season, the best road 
shows are booked here and the Metro- 
politan Opera makes Dallas its only stop 
west of the Mississippi River. Out on 
Maple Avenue the Dallas Little Theater. 
which has won national recognition, 
puts on productions that would do credit 
to many professional companies. 

The city is also considered one of the 
best motion picture towns in the nation 
and quite frequently movie premieres 
are staged here in order to use public 
reaction as a barometer for the rest of 
the nation. 

Soon after introduction of the movie 
in Dallas, a young man who saw the 
possibilities of the motion picture came 
here and remained to build one of the 
largest theater chains in the nation. He 
was Karl Hoblitzelle, president of Inter- 
state Theaters, Inc. and Texas Consoli- 
dated Theaters, Inc. Today he has over 
|00 motion picture houses throughout 
the state. 

That Dallas is a city of theater goers is 
seen in the fact that there are 43 movie 
houses in or near the city. Ten of these 
establishments cater to the downtown 
trade and have a seating capacity of 
nearly 14,000 while 33 of the houses are 
classified as neighborhood theaters with 
a total seating capacity of nearly 23,000. 
Iwo of the show houses are outside the 
city limits; another, with a seating ca- 
pacity of 400, is reserved for Mexicans 
while four houses, with a capacity of 
2401. are reserved for negroes. 





Many of the historical notes re- 
produced in this issue of the maga- 
zine, Dallas, were taken from a 
history of Dallas which was com- 
piled by the WPA Writers’ Project. 
The WPA history is said to be the 
most complete picture of Dallas’ 
growth through the years that has 
ever been produced. It was com- 
piled under the direction of Louis 
Head. 














DIVIDEND 


ON 
Fire Insuranee 


25 per cent on Fire Insurance, 15 per cent on Auto- 
mobile Insurance, 10 to 25 per cent on other forms of 
insurance — that’s what Texas property owners are sav- 
ing by buying their insurance direct from this 22 year 
old Texas Company. 


In Texas, the EMPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY sells 
direct instead of through agents or brokers and insures 
only preferred risks. This means a substantial saving in 
the cost of providing protection. And, it is this saving 
which the Company shares with its policyholders—return- 
ing it in the form of dividends. 


STOCK COMPANY SAFETY 


Since the Employers Casualty Company is a stock 
company affording all the safeguards of sound, stock 
company insurance, policyholders save with safety the 
Employers Casualty way. Why not take advantage of 
this safe, convenient plan to save on your insurance? 


WRITING 


FIRE — TORNADO — WINDSTORM — EXPLOSION — HAIL — 

BURGLARY — PLATE GLASS — AUTOMOBILE (Bodily Injury, Prop- 

erty Damage, Fire, Theft, Collision, etc.) — GENERAL PUBLIC 

LIABILITY — COMPREHENSIVE COVERAGE — TITLE GUARANTY — 
GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 


EMPLOYERS CASUALTY Co. 


HOME OFFICE: INTERURBAN BUILDING, DALLAS, TEXAS... C ENTRAL-9331 
BRANCHES IN 19 KEY CITIES OF TEXAS 


Capital and Surplus $1,068,674 


Listen to the EAPLOYERS CASUALTY COMPANY'S Radio Program, 
2 P. M. Each Sunday, Over WFAA and the Texas Quality Network 
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ADVERTISERS INDEX 


Adleta Show Case & Fixture Mfg. Co. 
Airlawn Estates : : 
American Beauty Cover Company 
Atlas Metal Works : 

Baker Hotel .. 

Bowen Motor Coaches 

Briggs-Weaver Machinery Company 
Brown Cracker & Candy Co. 

Cliff Towers 

Consumers Liquor Company . 
Dallas Federal Savings & Loan Assn. 
Dallas National Bank 

Dallas Plumbing Company 

Dallas Power & Light Company 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Company 
Dallas Tank & Welding Company 
Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Deere Plow Company, John 

Driskill Hotel 

Electro Ball Company 

Ellis-Smith & Company 

Employers Casualty Company 

Everts Company, Arthur A. 

Ewing Company, S. L. 

Fakes Furniture Company 

Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
First National Bank in Dallas 


78 
ai 
43 
4,75 
6 

34 

4 


43,75 


75 
78 
78 
73 

4 

45 
4,71 
72 
4,74 
4,57 
74 
42 
42 
77 
74 
78 

4 

67 
4, 80 





Fleming & Sons, Inc. 

Ford Motor Company........ 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
Gamble Company, R. H. 
Gaylord Container Corp. 

Gill & Bennett 

Graham-Brown Shoe Company 
Great National Life Insurance Company 
Gulf Insurance Company 
Haggar Company 

Haughton Brothers 

Henson, Inc., Wm. S. 

Hesse Envelope Company 
Hudson & Hudson 

Hutchinson, Bonner & Burleson 
Humble Oil Corp. 

Jefferson Hotel 

Johnson, John J. 

Layne-Texas Company 

Liberty State Bank 

Lindsley & Company, J. W. 
Long, Lloyd M. 

Magnolia Petroleum Company 
Marcy Lee Mfg. Company 
McElreath Company, Sam Ross 
Melrose Hotel 

Merchants Retail Credit Association 


2,4 
5 
67 
78 
68 
43 
4, 57 
34 
61 
47 
35 
4 
66 
70 
4 
66 
33 
59 
59 
64 
4,43 
59 
7 
78 
68 
61 
4 


Metropolitan Building & Loan Association 
Metropolitan Business College........... 
Mitchell Company, John E..................... 
Mosher Steel Company 

Ott, Inc., Charles... pede oaae 
Outdoor Electric Advertising, Inc. 
Padgitt Bros. 

Parker-Griffith 

Pig Stands, Inc. ‘ ‘ 

Republic Insurance Compan 

Republic National Bank 

Republic National Life Insurance Company 
Rio Grande National Life Insurance Co. 
Schoellkopf Company 

Seastrunk, P. B. a ; 

Smith & Brother Und. Co., Ed C. 
Southland Life Insurance Company 
Southwestern Blue Print Company 
Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
Stewart Office Supply Company.. 
Stewart Title Guaranty Company 
Texas Employers Insurance Association 
Trezevant & Cochran 

Vent-A-Hood Company 

Wholesale Merchants Building 
Wilmans, Robert 





CATERERS 


Typewriters 
Adding Machines 
Repairs and 


R. H. GAMBLE CO. 


REALTORS 


CONVENTIONS, SALES MEETINGS, 
BUFFET LUNCHES, ETC. 
We furnish Liquors, Sparkling Water, Bartenders 


Business and Industrial 
Properties 
| 707 Kirby Building 


Phone C-1434 





Supplies 


1606 Commerce Street 





Dallas, Texas 





Complete Service—A Turnkey Job 


ED BLANCHARD 
2000 North Lamar Street 





CONSUMERS LIQUOR CO.., Inc. 
R. A. HORNICKEL 
DALLAS Phone R-618! 








INVESTMENTS INSURED 


DALLAS 


LOAN ASSOCIATION 


1411 Main St. 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank 
System 


“Current Dividend Rate 3% Per Annum 


FEDERAL SAVINGS AND 


Phone C-9377 











Store Interiors and 
Fixtures, Designed by 


Sales Engineers. At YOU 
SERVICE. NO OBLIGATION 


1907 CEDAR SPRINGS e 


Pilate SHOW CASE & 


FIXTURE MANUFACTURING CO. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 








O RGANIZED in 1923 


as one of the South's first manufac- 
turers of ladies’ dresses and sports- 
wear, this firm is now one of the 
largest and best known. Marcy Lee 
frocks are sold in 26 states. The 
Marcy Lee Manufacturing Company 
is proud of its membership in the 
Dallas Wholesale Market, the Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce, and an 
active interest in Dallas’ civic and 


social welfare. 





MARCY LEE MFG. CO. 


2212 South Lamar Street, Dallas 


L. A. LIEF, Vice-President 


E. G. WADEL, President 





DALLAS e JULY, 


B. WADEL, Secretary-Treasur*r 
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YEARS ULD 


Republic National Bank reached 
“voting age” this year. Starting as a 
small, “day and night” bank, our 
twenty-first year finds us with 
deposits over $106,000,000 and capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits 
over $9,000,000. To the good folks 
of Dallas and Texas who have made 
this fine growth possible, we say, 
“thank you.” 


REPUBLIL 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF DALLAS 
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BELIEVERS IN DALLAS 
SINCE 1875 


This bank has watched Dallas grow from a trading 
post to a city of great economic strength. The early 
directors and officers of this bank helped build more 
than a bank. They helped create a city—helped build 
business and industry and transportation. We look 
back upon their work, not to boast of it, but to find 
in it signs of promise for the future prosperity 
of Dallas to which we dedicate 


ourselves anew. 


v 


First Nationa Bank 


IN DALLA §S Memser FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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